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West Germany Is Now 


The Free World’s 
Second Biggest 


In Gross National Product 
($61-Billion) 


In Exports 
($11-Billion) 


In Currency Reserves 


($7-Billion) 
(Business Abroad) 
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...a Compact, multi-duty 
Electronic Data Processing System 





NOW... a complete E.D.P. system priced at $75,000 
—leased at $1,850 per month 


390 ...AN “ELECTRONIC STATISTICIAN” ._.. electronically analyzes 
mountains of paperwork —efficiently and economically. 


390 ...AN “ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTANT” __ electronically maintains com- 
plete records that can be read by people and machines. 





390 ...AN “ELECTRONIC MATHEMATICIAN” |. electronically performs all 


types of business arithmetic and formula computations—at speeds 
measured in 1, 1000 of a second. 








390 ...AN “ELECTRONIC FILING SYSTEM” ... electronically classifies and 
files data without the need for human decisions. Millions of digits 
can be stored on magnetic-tape ledger records, punched paper tape, 
and punched cards. 











3S90...AN "ELECTRONIC REPORTER” |. electronically digests volumes 
of business data and provides com- 
plete, timely reports. 


Investigate this pathway to increase savings... 





backed by 76 Years of System Service Experience 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2. 0) 1333) 1521 = 149.3) 148.5r 148.5" 
PRODUCTION 
ee MES oct cot acecces en ebseseeresesesbecoecococe 2,032 335 1,476 1,537 Fr 1,556 
Ee eR das a is wce'n ee bse O60 cebeesbeccoecsceccese 125,553 108,240 89,769 107,019r 104,046 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $75,306 $98,451 $85,343 $78,441 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours). ...........ceeesececeeveeees 10,819 13,675 13,031 14,746 14,709 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbi.)............ cc eee eeees 6,536 6,739 6,831 6,821 6,837 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)..........-seeeeeecceveececes 1,455 1,207 1,855 1,321Fr 1,365 
PRGUEIUNEE COOTER) occ ccsc cc cccc ccc ccccccccccceeeccccescccceeeccose 247,488 336,991 174,810 323,825 320,464 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 55 62 54 54 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of Cars)........--eeeeeeeeeeeees 47 36 37 49 48 
store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 121 126 120 122 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).............0sceeceeeneees 198 274 271 293 269 
PRICES 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...........006- 89.2 92.2 90.9 90.4 90.8 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..... 2... cc eceeeeeeeeeeeces 90.5 78.7 78.3 78.4 78.2 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)............ see ceeecenceceeenceeeces 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 21.0¢ 20.2¢ 20.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..........cccecesceecceeeees 143.9 186.7 186.2 186.2 186.2 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)........-.. ec ee eee eeeeeeeeceeeces $36.10 $39.83 $31.17 $31.83 $31.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)...... 2... cece eee e eee eeeee 32.394¢ 29.970¢ 33.000¢ 33.000¢  33.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MU, Ib.)...........ceeeeeeeeeeeees 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... . = 23.76¢ 24.03¢ 24.00¢ 24.00¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...........e00. $2.34 $1.98 $1.89 $1.90 $1.91 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b.)............ 34.57¢ 31.99¢ 32.20¢ 31.27¢ 30.85¢ 
ee econ s déisccocece eves csccccsesovessceecouce $1.96 $1.89 $1.67 $1.65 $1.65 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).........eeeeeees 31.64 59.47 56.77 55.07 55.55 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...........-+++- 3.59% 5.09% 5.27% 5.15% 5.13% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-23 % 3% % 3% % 3% 9 334% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............+e+0++: t 61,218 57,646 59,966 59,302 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............+..+- t 103,737 103,282 104,723 105,111 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... t 29,600 32,403 31,972 32,097 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... ¢ 29,646 25,266 27,324 27,062 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ................0eceecceeeees 26,424 28,399 28,063 28,065 28,165 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ——. td 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)................ ee $2,390 $3,792 $3,535 $3,660 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)................. aw en wehene $980 $1,616 $1,502 $1,522 
Ne ec bese c hese ecard severccenecye we eee 62.2 67.6 68.6 68.7 
EL, Daliclnn se pcnvacerccccccvcvcceccccecccs ek date 6.4.0 2.5 3.7 44 4.0 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing....................0000- =a $73.36 $89.65 $91.60 $91.14 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions).............0eeeeeeeees _ ae $14.5 $18.3 $18.6 $18.3 
Cee ne ee. i wesevccvcecescetecccecess Pi octeaves $902 $1,369 $1,260 $1,313 
* Preliminary, week ended August 6, 1960. r Revised. 
$ Not available, 8 Date for Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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Dresser delivers 


RELIABILITY 


this time in 
electronic componentry 


fjexmetic Seal@). 


- CIPELCE CH. 


Equipment reliability is the key factor in assuring the success of 
America’s space program. Reliability in manufacturing requires 
technical competence, a thorough understanding of the project at 
hand, and infinite care and control in production. 


Hermetic Seal Transformer Company, one of the Dresser Indus- 
tries, offers new reliability production techniques. Rigid HST 
standards assure painstaking control of designs, temperature, humid- 
ity, processes and materials. This ability to produce reliability- 
engineered-and-manufactured products is the direct result of exper- 
ience gained in building more than 100,000 electronic components 
for Sidewinder, Polaris, Atlas, Titan and other missile systems. 


Hermetic Seal is staffed and equipped to furnish specialized elec- 
tronic components designed, developed, manufactured and environ- 
mentally proved to meet specific requirements of its customers. The 
company’s products range in application from missiles for probing 
outer space to oil field equipment performing thousands of feet 
below the earth’s surface. 


The twelve operating companies of Dresser Industries are well 
known for the reliability of their equipment and services. These 
companies, with their diversified skills, serve the oil, gas, chemical, 
electronic and general industries. Working individually or as a 
team, they are given full support in the parent company by a group 
of management specialists who encourage imagination and initiative 
in research and development. We will gladly send you full informa- 
tion on Dresser equipment and technical services. 










DASTRIES, 1mC. 


Ol + GAS 
EQUIPMENT AND | CHEMICAL 


TOMORROW'S PROGRESS TECHNICAL SERVICES 
PLANNED TODAY BY 


MEN WITH IMAGINATION 


ELECTRONIC 
WNOUSTRIAL 


P.O. BOX 718 @ DALLAS 21, TEXAS 








Tough, durable Mylar” 
cuts costs ...improves 
product performance 


1. Conveyor belts of “Mylar” 
are easy to install, need fewer 
replacements, are easy to keep 
clean .. . cut “downtime,” re- 
duce costs. 


4 


2. Age-resistant recording tapes 
of “Mylar” won’t ever dry out 
or get brittle . . . are highly 
stretch- and break-resistant . . . 
assure lasting fidelity. 


3. Roll-back shelving of 
“‘Mylar” gets rid of retail stack- 
ing and stocking headaches. 
As shoppers remove items, 
“Mylar” rolls back. 


For example, ““Mylar’’* polyester 
film gives many products extra 
resistance to chemicals, moisture 
and aging . . . lengthens their life. 
Today,‘‘Mylar’’, with its high ten- 
sile strength in thin gauges, is im- 
proving the performance of prod- 
ucts as different as wire and cable 
tapes and loose-leaf-sheet protec- 
tors. 

Can this unique plastic film and 
products made with it help you? 
For more informationon ‘““Mylar’’, 
write the Du Pont Company, Film 
Dept., Room S-8, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


Better Things for Better Living . .. through Chemistry 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 
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Slapdashmanship 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Full-Line Franchise 
for 61 Cars [BW—Jul.16’60,p28] 
moves me to comment. 

As a car owner who’s probably 
typical of many, I’m getting less 
and less impressed with all the 
gimcracks and ultra-modern shells 
being whipped up by the auto in- 
dustry, along the lines described 
in your article. I think one vitally 
important point is missing: quality. 

Right now I’m in the market for 
two cars, not just one. . . . I'll prob- 
ably buy foreign cars, because I 
stand a reasonably good chance of 
buying something that still shows 
some signs of craftsmanship. . . . 

Max KARANT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
AIRCRAFT OWNERS & PILOTS ASSN. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Sparks of Freedom 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your article on 
1960’s Revolutions: New Forces, 
Dilemmas [BW—Jun.25’60,p22]. 
Your explanation of the student 
leadership in these revolts, the 
reasons why they took part in 
them, their high hopes, and their 
unusual role of having army sup- 
port was very interesting. .. . 

In your last paragraph you say, 
“one thing stands out. In few 
countries has revolt yet really 
pushed democracy forward.” Aren’t 
we forgetting that although the 
resulting governments may not be 
any more democratic, the upris- 
ings are proof that there are sparks 
of freedom and hopes for some 
form of democracy present in 
these countries? 

MARJORIE Woop 
HOLLAND, MICH. 


Voteless Taxpayers 


Dear Sir: 

Permit me to correct a serious 
mis-statement in your issue [BW— 
Jul.9°60,p24]. Congress may “dole 
out” a lot of cash to a lot of con- 
stituents, but did not dole out 
$239.5-million to the District of 
Columbia. We voteless taxpayers 
of the nation’s capital have the 
privilege of paying local taxes... . 
The United States government is 
our major industry but Congress 
contributes only $25-million toward 
our budget of $239.5-million. ... 

Mrs. R. G. LAMENSDORF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





His Knowledge 

of “What’s New” 

May Interest 

25,000 Purchasing Agents 
in Your Product! 


Dave Bressen, New Product Editor . . . shown 
here talking with Worthington engineer Ray- 
mond A. Brandoli . . . is finding out everything 
that Purchasing Week readers might want to 
know about this new Worthington compressor. 

Because keeping abreast of new and improved 
products is a full-time job, Dave—a graduate in 
industrial engineering—devotes all his efforts to 
this area. As a result, his knowledge of the latest 
developments covers a broad range of industrial 
products. Over 25,000 purchasing agents realize 
the importance of information like this... that’s 
one of their reasons for reading Purchasing 
Week regularly. 

Today’s highly competitive market has ele- 
vated purchasing’s role in business to a degree 
never attained before. Management knows that 
profit is just partially derived from selling and 
that important contributions to profits can be 
made through more efficient buying. In fact, a 
4% saving in procurement cost may reflect a 
profit equal to a 20% increase in sales. There- 
fore, an ever increasing number of organiza- 
tions rely on well-informed specialists to per- 
form the purchasing function. 

If you’d like these purchasing agents to know 
your products better, you have immediate 
entree to over 25,000 of them. Advertise in 
Purchasing Week ...the only weekly news 
publication edited exclusively to satisfy the 
complete information needs of purchasing spe- 
cialists — by Dave Bressen and sixteen other 
full-time editors. 


Purchasing 
@: Week 


McGRAW-HILL'S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 
330 WEST 42nd STREET . NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 











Some status symbols go from wall to wall 


This one goes 


from hand to hand 
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Your office carpeting may 
stretch from here to the front 
door, but how far do your 
letters reach? Do they leave 
a “let’s look into this” urge in 
customers’ minds? Or do they 
perhaps sink unanswered to 
the bottom of the pile? 


A crisp, crackly sheet of Hammermill Bond will keep your message 
vigorous and inviting —no matter how many in-baskets it travels 
through. Letters with the Hammermill watermark have a better chance 
of getting read, remembered, acted upon. 

Bright-white Hammermill Bond costs less than you think. Ask your 
printer to use Hammermill Bond for your next letterhead order, and 
for matching envelopes, too. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
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TUTOR PURE Sol 


WESTINGHOUSE PROGRESSIVE 





Westinghouse Progressive Automation is a long-term plan leading to auto- 
mated production with minimum capitalization. It is designed to help 

; manufacturers gain better product quality through step-by-step control 
of operations. 

In fact, Progressive Automation has already been carried to its logical 
conclusion: completely automatic production. In the steel industry alone, 
three computer-controlled systems have been sold. Here the entire drive 
systems, supplied by Westinghouse, provide coordination of rolling mill 
operations under the command of a computer. 


AUTOMATION... STEP BY STEP—Westinghouse is ready to work with you 


WESTINGHOUSE in planning economical steps to automatic operations . . . without under- 
TCE MIONI — srcciesn Westinghotoe controls, motors and drives at work lin plante 
WN MTAMMINUMIEOTEE ‘°°, control's sincle machine a conveyor Line ot on entize instalation, 
SII... ct osu, ona aycumna wtih axe compen a a 
THROUGH COORDINATED already in place. Your eventual target may be all production facilities 


fully coordinated with the Westinghouse industrial control computer. 


PLUTO VERS NOIUCMIONIN §=©=©— PROGRESSIVE AUTOMATION ALREADY AT WORK—In the paper industry, 
PULSETTER* makes possible new standards of accuracy and product 
quality in paper production. The PULSETTER control system uses dig- 
ital circuitry to maintain accurate synchronization of the speed and posi- 
tion of all sections of a paper machine. Accuracies can be maintained to 
only a 5” variation in 2000 feet of paper. 

In the chemical processing industries, Westinghouse provides OPCON* 
which experiments, then finds and controls optimum production efficiency. 

For the primary metals industry, installations of Westinghouse 
PRODAC* (programmed digital automatic control) have improved prod- 
uct quality and mill functions, as well as monitoring all phases of the 
product and process by data accumulation systems. 

For the first time, there is now one source for all your automation 
needs: Westinghouse computers, controls, drive systems, transformers, 
motors, gearing, switchgear . . . and Westinghouse assumes full electrical 
system responsibility. 

Call on Westinghouse and detail your objectives. We are prepared to 
work out your automation plan . . . furnish, install and maintain the 
necessary electrical equipment. Your Westinghouse representative has 


complete details on Progressive Automation. *Trade-Marks 
J-96144 


PRODAC control computers are designed to work in unison with conventional control 
equipment. Result: full automation of plant or process becomes a practical reality. 
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Todays low-cost way to automate 
your sales analysis 1s with 
Keysort Data Processin 


For fast, accurate order and sales analysis, in-process 
inventory, job costing — for any number of vital man- 
agement controls—Keysort is the data processing system 
to use. 

The reasons are many. No restrictive procedures; 
minimum training; remarkable economy; simplicity of 
installation and operation. 

Keysort, in fact, is the only automated data processing 
system flexible enough to fit your business as it stands 
and as it grows. It is the one system adaptable and 
affordable to companies of every size. 

With Keysort, you use simple punched cards — me- 
chanically created for fast, easy sorting. Figures are 
automatically tabulated and results summarized direct 


to reports without transcribing. 

Result: Ke sysort automates your data processing to 
give you the meaningful on-time information you need 
for complete control of your business and profits 
Monthly, weekly, daily. And at truly low cost 

Your nearby Roy: il McBee Data Proce ‘ssing Systems 
Re :presentative has had a wealth of experience in sol 
ing management control problems. Working with you, 
with your systems and procedures e xperts, he can offer 
helpful advice about a low-cost Ke »ysort system tailored 
to your individual requirements. Call him, or write us 
at Port Chester , N. Y¥.— indicating the applications in 
which you are interested—and we will be happy to sup- 
ply you with actual case histories from our files. 


ROYAL MCBEE - data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 





THE QUALITY OF 





























From an almost unlimited scope of thought, 
Leonardo da Ving Ste he forth a stream 
of inventions — in modern form — 

ah are in-use say. However, Leonardo’s 

greatest contribution was simply the 
triumph of creative thought applied to 
practical results. His work will stand 
for all time as proof that the appraisal 
of quality applies to thinking as well 
as to tangible objects and to visible or 
audible processes. 


~« 


In a related sense, the quality of 
engineering is measured by results. 
And it is by results alone that the 
minds responsible for an engineer- 
ing project can be evaluated. 
When you check the record of 
Brown & Root’s engineering 
through the years, the high 
quality of thinking is self- 
evident. Customer satisfaction 
from greater efficiency at lower 
costs has built a worldwide 
reputation for engineering and 
construction by Brown & Root. 
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Leonardo da Vinci and put to practical . 
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use, was a significant step toward 


modern mechanical air conditioning. ee ——=>_ 
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You dial... 
IBM cards 
do the 
talking 








Another advance in IBM TELE-PROCESSING *—the new IBM 1001 

Data Transmission System. It’s a low-cost method of collecting 

data from distant locations over regular telephone lines. 
Now all you need to send IBM cards home to Centr 

ing is a low-cost device smaller than a typewriter. Y 

the receiving location on the telephone and insert th 

into the IBM Card Reader. Variable information can | 

duced through a keyboard. At the receiving end, ident 

is automatically punched on cards by the IBM Card Punct 

transmission charge is the same as for any telephone 


*Trademark 





Card Reader and Card Punch are the sending and receiv 
ler of the new IBM 1001 Data Transmission 
in conjun 


junction with telephone company service WHAT IBM TELE-PROCESSING MEANS TO YOU 
ystem Data-Phone, the system can transmit pre-punched 4+ 


ry control, cash reporting from branch offices, store- 
r of stock in supermarket chains 


4d 


such as 


. : pre-t 1 This system is a further extension of IBM TELE-PROCESSING — 
n keyed in by the sender. No additional pt backed by years of IBM experience in data trans- 
rd processing equipment is needed at the sending end ; 


1. It helps make possible faster data flow and better 
new advance in IBM TELE-PROCESSING means that a your 


ment control IBM representative how IBM 
lata system, such as the IBM RAMAC® 305 ROCESSING can | r company gain peak efficiency 
update records of transactions periodically reported ta processing apf tions. Data Processing Division, 
any scattered locations such as centralized payroll and | tional Business Machines Corporation. 


IBM. TELE-PROCESSING 


infarmat 
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from this versatile telephone! 


/s yours? 


it’s THE CALL DIRECTOR telephone 


We’re getting high praise for it from business 
firms all over the country. It’s boosting operating 
efficiency —at low cost—wherever it is being used. 

Efficiency is the Call Director’s strong suit. Its 
versatile pushbuttons put as many as 29 outside, 
extension or intercom lines right at your fingertips. 
With Bell System intercom, it gives you interoffice 
connections in an instant. It permits six-way tele- 
phone conferences. It lets you add others to calls 


on your line and hold calls on several lines at 
2 





“ 
e ce 
es 





Available in an 18-button executive model (shown) and a 
30-button secretarial mode/...both in green, gray or be 


once if you wish. You just push a button—or dial. 


The effect it has on productivity and profits 


will delight you! 


ONLY ONE EXAMPLE 


The Call Director is only one example of new 
Bell System equipment now available to serve you 
profitably. Why not learn about all these new de- 
velopments? Just call your Bell Telephone business 
office and a representative will visit you at you 


convenience. No obligation, of course. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Contest award! Popular Brownie 
Starmeter Camera makes a business prize 
worth vying for. Built-in meter shows 


A welcome gift! Brownie Starflash 
Camera makes a thoughtfully impartial 
gift . . . for staff stenographers, typists, 
clerks. Takes black-and-white, color 
prints, color slides. Camera, less than 
$10.00. Outfit with camera in choice of 





colors, less than $12.00. 


lens setting needed for bright, clear snap- 
shots. Camera, less than $20.00. Outfit, 
less than $25.00. 











Ideal gift for movie-makers who mean 
business. Brownie 8 Movie Camera, //2.7, 
for home and business use. Records convention 
doings, trips, field work with true Brownie 
camera ease. Camera, less than $25.00. Kit, 
less than $33.00. 


Automatically yours ... a happy executive! 
Kodak Automatic 35 Camera makes 35mm photog- 
raphy easy. Electric eye sets lens automatically. 
Fast //2.8 lens makes pictures sparkle. Price, less 
than $90.00. 


Thinking of business gifts? 


. 2 
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Everyone appreciates a new Kodak camera. It’s a gift 
twice given—once to your employee, business associate, or 
customer, and once to his family to enjoy. And there’s a 
Kodak camera to suit every business taste. 


When you see the full Kodak line, you'll realize why so 
many business firms choose Kodak cameras and outfits as 
business gifts, premiums, sales incentives, and employee 
awards. It will pay you to include Kodak cameras in your 
promotional plans. Retail values range from less than $5 
to several hundred dollars. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


SEEN ON KODAK'S “ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND “ADVENTURES OF THE NELSON FAM 


\ 


IEW KODAK GAMERA 


["—--——-—: MAIL COUPON TODAY -—————- 


a 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY | 
Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Please send me more details on Kodak cameras | 

and outfits as business gifts, sales incentives, and | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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employee awards. 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Street 





City 





Zone 

















Now You Can Reduce “Down Time” 


When Transferring Employees 






The most expensive and difficult 
part of transferring a key employee 
is the relocation of the family— 
not the furniture. North American 
Van. Lines, through its develop- 
ment of the most extensive Quality 
Control Program in the household 
goods moving industry, provides 
the finest on-time, complete 
“Gentle Care” moving service. 
Now North American offers a 
new service to help cut down on 
those expensive “house-hunting” 
trips often required in transfers. 
This service consists of illus- 
trated brochures of homes that 
are available in over 300 metro- 
politan areas across the nation. 
These brochures, prepared by a 
nationwide home marketing serv- 
ice, give a “preview” of what’s 
available . . . help your employee 
get the “feel” of the real estate 
market in the new community .. . 
help him pre-select certain homes 
that meet his basic requirements. 
How many times has your com- 
pany had to pay for numerous 
expensive trips of a transferred 
employee (and, sometimes, his en- 
tire family) in order that he might 


——” 


find a home in his new location? 
How much did you spend last year 
for hotel and other expenses in- 
curred by relocated employees? 
Management people know that 
transferring a man is certainly less 
expensive than hiring and training 
a replacement. Still there can be 
high costs involved in transferring 
a man...loss of time while the 
man and his family are getting 
settled, and, if the move is not prop- 
erly handled, the productivity of 
the man is affected. In some cases, 
you may even lose a key man if 
the move goes badly. 

This is why North American is 
offering this unique new House- 
Hunting Service through the more 
than 1,100 local North American 
Van Lines agents. Here’s how you 
can take advantage of this service 
without cost or obligation—simply 
phone your local North American 
agent and ask him to bring you 
the folder explaining all the de- 
tails (if you prefer, he will be glad 
to work directly with your em- 
ployee). The folder contains a 
request card on which the trans- 
ferred employee can list his basic 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 


Dept. 11-1, Fort Wayne, indiana 
The Gentle Giant of the Moving Industry 


4946 SPONSORS OF “CHAMPIONSHIP BRIDGE" ON ABC-TV 





New House-Hunting Service available from North American 
f Van Lines helps you get your man back on the job quicker 


housing requirements—city and 
preferred location, number of 
rooms, price range, type home, etc. 

The request card is then mailed 
to a nationwide home marketing 
service with franchised real estate 
brokers located in over 300 metro- 
politan areas. Promptly, you or 
your employee will receive illus- 
trated brochures containing photos 
and facts of available homes, with 
exterior and interior views of the 
home, along with a complete prop- 
erty description—number and size 
of rooms; construction 
type heating system; lot size; 
price; etc. Psychological features 
are also given—the availability of 
schools, churches, shopping cen- 
ters, public transportation, etc. 


details; 


This new House-Hunting Serv- 
ice is only part of North American’s 
complete, all-the-way moving serv- 
ice that will help your transferred 
employee get back on the job 
quicker. For the complete story 
about North American’s “Gentle 
Care” packing, moving, storing of 
household goods, call your local 
agent or write directly to our 
world headquarters in Fort Wayne. 






North ¥American 
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F actory-produced bridge beams 


... speed completion of bridges in 


days instead of months 








AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


Prestressed Concrete Bridge Beams 


American-Marietta prestressed concrete bridge 


beams save time and taxpayers’ money by enabling 
on-the-job placement in hours or days compared to 
the weeks and months usually required for “poured- 


in-place” construction. 


Produced under factory-controlled conditions in 


lengths up to 100 feet and more, A-M bridge beams 


are delivered by truck directly to the construction 
site. There is no waiting for concrete to cure—no 


form work or shoring to remove. 


The construction of hundreds of highway and rail- 
road bridges using American- Marietta prestressed 
concrete beams is proof of their durability, economy 


and low-cost maintenance. 


The startling dimensions of America’s economic growth and expanding 
markets have been projected in a special report, ““The Years Ahead: 1960 To 
1975.”’ The significant conclusions of this professional study have far-reaching 
implications for every thoughtful executive. You are invited to send for a copy. 


Address Department YA, American-Marietta Company, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


PAINTS « PRINTING INKS « DYES + RESINS + ADHESIVES 
CHEMICALS ¢ SEALANTS « METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 
ENVIRONMENTAL TEST EQUIPMENT * HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS « LIME + REFRACTORIES + CEMENT 


Progress through Research 


Company 





Chicago 11, Illinois 


American-Marietta 
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The new XeroX 914 Office Copier does 
not require expensive sensitized paper, 
or intermediate film negative, or liquid 
chemicals. It copies directly onto stand- 
ard office paper (plain or colored), 
your own letterhead, or card stock. Up 
to six copies per minute! 


Easiest of all office copiers to operate 
for multiple copies or just one. Simply 
place original document face down on 
the scanning glass, select the number of 
copies. you want, and push “Print” 
button. Anyone can make perfect copies 
every time on the XeroX 914 Copier. 
























There are no exposure adjustments to 
make with the XeroX 914 Office Copier 
and, therefore, no waste of materials 
(the biggest cost item in conventional 
office copying). Each copy, every copy 
of the original is a perfect copy. The 
last copy is as good as the first. 


About 1¢ per copy for suppies. If you 
now spend $50 to $100 per month for 
copying supplies, you can’t afford to be 
without the new XeroX 914 Copier. 
Supplies cost about 1¢ per copy, the 
machine is available without capital in- 
vestment on a unique pay-as-you-use 
plan starting at $95 a month. 














makes copies 
2) on ordinary 
paper 









Copies everything—never misses a 
color! A letter, invoice, statement, « 

tract—anything written, typed, printed 
stamped or drawn can be copied on the 
new XeroX 914...even pages in a 
thick bound book. Copies all colors 
even reds and blues, with sharp black- 
on-white fidelity. 


For complete information about tl 
remarkably fast, inexpensive method of 
copying, write Hatomw Xerox Ini 
9X-14 Haloid Street, Rochester 3, New 
York. Offices in principal U.S. and 
Canadian cities. 


Overseas: HALOID 


Rank-Xerox 


Ltd., London. x E rR © X: 


NEW XEROX: 914 


OFFICE COPIER 
























































~ BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Business approaches Labor Day and the traditional autumn upturn 
with little feeling of invigorati 25). 
AUG. 13, 1960 rete Oe 

Yet there are few signs of things falling apart, either. 

Actually, business has kept an even keel despite some nasty bumps 
this year. A sag in construction and the deep slump in steel stand out. The 
stock market’s tribulations can hardly go unnoticed. But the worst blow 
of all, probably, has been psychological. 





A BUSHES WEEK Sentiment has been chilled mainly by the failure of business activity 


to follow the script: a rapid rise early in the year (with later developments 
enveloped in fog if not actual foreboding). 


SERVICE Instead, the tapering off came early rather than late. Prices slipped for 


a wide variety of manufactured products. And the squeeze on profits was 
felt just about as widely. 


On top of all else, business thinking and planning has been beset by 
politics at home and recurrent crises abroad. 


With woes so numerous (and the dollar subject to new international 
pressures, too) the wonder of it all is that business psychology hasn’t suf- 
fered even more than it has. 


Unquestionably the boom in business almost everywhere else in the 
Free World has helped sustain this country’s economy. This has brought 
about a good gain in the volume of exports (BW—Ju1.30’60,p19). 


At home, the credit must go to the consumer (BW—Aug.6’60,p11). In 
the first half of the year, he pushed about $5%4-billion more across retail 
counters than in the sam2 period last year. 


Consumers have been called upon not only to move all the goods 
produced (aside from exports); they now also are in the process of lifting 
the excess inventories piled up earlier. 


On the success of this inventory cleanup depends much of the hope of 
a revival in manufacturing activity in coming months. 


‘This year has proved “a good time to buy” whether the consumer has 
fully appreciated the fact or not. 


















Prices of softgoods have averaged a little more than 1% higher than 
in the first half of 1959 (with both food and clothing dearer). This gobbled 
up hardly a quarter of the gain in spending. 

Only a few dollars more have been going into durable goods than 
last year, but these dollars actually have been buying more. 





Household appliances on average recently have carried the lowest 
price tags in the last 10 years at wholesale. And, the competition being 
what it is, the customer has been getting the full benefit. 


Consumer spending wil! go on rising if employment and incomes con- 
tinue to advance (even though, as the consumer soundings seem to show, 















BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 
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the spending may be spread unevenly among different types of goods). 


The trend of employment and incomes, meanwhile, would be easier 
to forecast if the rate of business spending were more predictable. 


How soon a turn for the better will come on the inventory side is the 
enigma it almost always is. We may be able to “feel” an improvement by 
next month, but it won’t be provable for a long time. 


Many people have had a hunch, of course, that industry has used more 
than it was buying for some time (particularly steel). 


So far, new orders for steel barely support the present operating rate of 
55% of capacity. Some mills still are producing more than they are selling, 
and the industry’s position is nip and tuck over all. 


Customers’ orders call for quick delivery almost without exception. This 
makes the planning of orderly rolling schedules almost impossible, and the 
mills already are beginning to warn that somebody is going to get left one of 
these days if this hand-to-mouth buying goes on. 


For now, such warnings may be mainly to help sales, but they are likely 
to become more realistic as auto demand steps up. 


Users should bear in mind that the recent shading of steel prices could 
disappear without notice—and that there will be increasing talk of an out- 
right price advance late in the year. 


Steelmakers will be more than ready to pass along the December 
advance in wage costs if the market will bear it. 


Industry’s outlays on new plant and equipment will stimulate business 
only mildly the rest of this year by all present signs. 


Below-capacity operations and shrinking profit margins hardly prod 
businessmen to expand or even to modernize. And, until recently, the cost 
of money also had been acting as a brake. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in a careful analysis of various 
indicators of businessmen’s intentions, says there is no evidence that plans 
have been cut back but neither is there any that outlays will be more than 
“gently rising” later this year. 


More money is available to finance business spending—if credit is 
now a major determinant of business decisions. 


And the Federal Reserve’s latest move, easing banks’ reserve positions, 
emphasized the policy of keeping this so (page 81). 


This is bound to have an increasing effect on the cost of business bor- 
rowing, both long and short term (and on home mortgages, too). 


This week’s report on July employment showed another new high—a 
total of 68.7-million—surpassing by 900,000 last year’s peak. 


At the same time, unemployment fell by 406,000. This, however, 
was only very slightly better than July’s normal expectancy; the seasonally 
adjusted rate thus dipped only to 5.4% from June’s 5.5%. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 13, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








better way 


to lure a lady 


Shoppers naturally reach for boxes with eye appeal. 
That’s why—to make better “shelf salesmen”’ 
more and more companies are upgrading their pack- 
aging with the superior new bleached board, West 

Virginia’s Brite-Pak Enamel Coat. 
It is pure white on both sides and all the way 
through, looks invitingly sanitary, and also provides 


beautiful full-color printability, plus economy. Boxes 
made of Brite-Pak Enamel Coat have a sparkle that 
whets the appetite .. . to buy! 

To upgrade your packaging, with economy, get the 
facts on Brite-Pak Enamel Coat. Write Bleached 
Board Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


West Virginia 





Pulp and Paper 
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e.g. AIR CURTAINS 


The American Air Curtain... a doorway that’s sealed against heat or cold, dust or fumes—against everything but people 
and products! A gentle curtain of air, thermostatically controlled, separates and insulates areas having different 
temperatures, atmospheric pressures or humidities. In industry today applications of the American Air Curtain are 
dramatic. Any type of operation can be confined to its own area, unaffected by the traffic of men and machinery. It’s 


the boldest innovation in architectural engineering in years: the closed door that’s always open. 


fe tf Universal Cabinet niversal Metal Corp.* Uni Propertic , 
: Divisions: rte 
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Owens-Illinois skill in plastics takes many shapes 


to serve you 


DROP Dispensing with slit in horizontal position 


provides controlled drop-by-drop action. 




















POUR Dispensing with slit in vertical position 


provides free-flowing action. 


90 plastic pouring fitment 


This polyethylene fitment, snapped 
onto narrow-neck bottles, provides 
the convenience of two types of pour- 
ing action from one bottle. 

The 90° plastic pouring fitment is 
another sample of the many plastic 


PLASTIC PACKAGING 


packaging items... large, small, 
pressed or blown . . . Owens-Illinois 
is prepared to supply. 

Long experience in developing and 
manufacturing plastics and packag- 
ing ... nine strategically located plas- 


AN (D) PRODUCT 


tic plants ... and technical assistance 
when necessary, are at your service 

Tap this plastic packaging servic« 
by calling your nearby O-I office or 
by writing today to Owens-Illinois 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILLINno!Is 


GENERAL OFFICES 


* TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS ° SAN I 
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Now It's the Sober Sixties 


\fter the disappointments of the win- 
ter and a sluggish spring, American bus- 
inessmen this summer are in a sober and 
somewhat uneasy mood. There is no 
panic anywhere and few signs, once 
iway from Wall Street, of deep-seated 
pessunism. But businessmen are no 
longer beguiled by the notion that this 
vear represents the beginning of the 
Soaring Sixties. 

in a sense, businessmen, like the econ- 
omy itself, are marking time. This ap- 
pears clear from talks that BusINEss 
WEEK reporters had this week with 
scores of executives across the country. 
In almost every region, businessmen re- 
ported much the same ambivalent feel- 
ings of uncertainty and hopc 
¢ Singing Same Tune—In fact, busi- 
nessmen evervwhere spoke in much the 
same terms in discussing their mood. 
A St. Louis banker described his atti- 
tude as one of “apprehensive waiting,” 
a term that also cropped up in Dallas. 
J. R. Steelman, president of Milwau- 
kee’s Koehring Co., says ““There’s a lot 


of waiting going on,” while a New 
York retail store head savs, “We're 


sweating out the summer, hoping for an 
upturn this fall.” 

Edwin A. “bocke, president of Chi- 
cago’s Union Tank Car Co., described 
businessmen as having “a substantial 
dose of caution,” and a Boston execu- 
tive savs, “We are concerned, but not 
blue.” 

Ihe prevailing mood is perhaps best 
summed up by the board chairman of 
a big Philadelphia bank who sounded 
out the feelings of his 25 directors, rep 
resenting a broad cross-section of the 
business community. The consensus, he 
was “pessimistically optimistic” 
about the business outlook. He ex- 
plained that most of his board felt that 
would pick up this fall. But 
they are worried about the present static 
state of economic activity, and con 
cerned that they were so off base in 
their earlier forecasts. 
¢ Summer of Change—This is in fact 
a summer of change, a summer when 
the business community is sobering up 


SAVS, 


business 


Businessmen have suddenly become 
aware that the U.S.—and the world— 
is in a period of transition from the 


breezy and, in retrospect, soft days of 
the 1950s. 


“This is supposed to be a businessmen’s Admin- 
istration, but we have had precious little in the 
way of help from Washington.”’ 


A steel executive. 


‘‘The cost squeeze is an internal problem which 
must be worked out in an individual basis.”’ 
Chairman of the Bd. of a Cleveland firm. 


‘‘We’re sweating out the summer hoping for an 


upturn this fall.”’ 


Head of a New York retail store 


‘‘We are concerned but not blue.’’ 


Boston executive. 


“The only way to succeed is to stick to your own 


knitting.”’ 


A New York businessman. 


‘‘We must learn not to get jittery every time 
business slows up a bit. Sure there are soft spots, 
but the well-run company will make out all right.”’ 


A St. Louis executive. 


‘‘What we can do is take a sharp look at our 


own costs and overhead.”’ 
President of a steel fabricating company. 


‘There is no gloom, except in the stock-market 
— and there’s no relation between the market and 


business in general.”’ 


Milwaukee executive. 


‘‘People should read their books rather than the 
newspapers before they get worried.’’ 


here's no longer any great pentup 
demand for goods. At the same time, 


American businessm<¢ n face increased 


competition for their markets—from 
other companies in their own indus- 
tries, from foreign companies, from 


companies in other fields at home and 
abroad. 

Businessmen also are facing up to the 
fact that they must now cope with some 
basic problems—problems that were easy 
to forget, or to neglect, during the boom 
vears. They have found, for example, 
that resistance to—and awareness of-— 
prices is widespread, and that it is no 
longer possible to hike prices whenever 
profit margins start slipping 


A Dallas banker. 


¢ Confidence Dips—In the 1957-58 re- 
cession there was a short and sudden 
dip in confidence. Now it is happening 
again. But this time, the mood of busi- 
nessmen, while perplexed and uncer- 
tain, is tougher and a bit more real- 
istic 

If they had a flight from reality earlier 
in the year when their hopes soared up 
with the concept of the Soaring Sixties, 
they have this summer come down to 
earth and are more in a mood to think 
of the era ahead as the Sober Sixties. 
In the first months of a decade, it’s 
always tempting to characterize an era 
in terms of short-term prospects. 
¢ Maybe Overcautious Now—There’s 
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"We're getting like the fellow who shoots a par game of 
golf once or twice. Thereafter, he’s never satisfied with the 


yood old score he shot before."’ 


St. Lovis broker. 


“This is a time to play things close to the vest."’ 
Pres. of Philadelphia manufacturing Corp. 


“We are travelling the foothills of 1961, and next year 
tooks better because 1960 has not been a runaway.”’ 


A Detroit executive. 


‘Business isn’t terrible, it just isn’t very good.”’ 


Natural gas official. 


“Things looked worse to us two months ago than they do 


Lad 


now. 


President of a large coal producer 


no doubt that the unbridled optimism 
so widespread earlier in the year is dead. 
its effects linger in the cautiousness 
and uncertainty now so prevalent. Busi- 
nessmen seem to have been shocked by 
their own optimism—which they find 
hard to explain. Now they are brand- 
ing as sedi ess any talk of a new boom 
and are being extremely modest in set- 
ting sales and profit targets. 

The state of business is probably a 
little better, though not much, than the 
mood of businessmen. For business- 
men had great expectations that have 
been thoroughly dashed. As a Cleve- 
land truck producer put it, “Not hit- 
ting goals is unsettling to most busi- 
nessmen.” 
¢ What Went Wrong—Just what went 
wrong is difficult to pin down. Some, 
like a Rochester businessman, say that 
too much faith was put in the predic- 
tions of economists; others say that 
Washington was too optimistic or that 
Wall Street analysts led them astray. 
But there is no question that they were 
taken in, partly by their own rosy hopes. 

It is not unusual, of course, for busi- 
nessmen to swing in mood, from buoy- 
ant optimism when business is good 
to sour pessimism when cconomic 
activity is sliding. The fact is that, 
mote than most groups, businessmen 
tend to behave cohesively. That’s partly 
because they are major investors in the 
stock market, which as a barometer of 
business sentiment exaggerates eco- 
nomic trends. It is also because busi- 
nessmen are natural mixers, who talk 
shop at board meetings, in commuter 
trains, on the golf course. 

Right now, Amma are not go- 
ing to the extreme of downright pessi- 
mism. To be sure, there are many un- 
easy and querulous executives around, 
who feel that the Federal Reserve Board 
has been slow to act and that the Ad- 
ministration should do more to stimu- 
late a higher level of business activity. 
As one steel executive puts it: “This is 
supposed to be a businessmen’s Admin- 
istration, but we have had precious 
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little in the way of help from Wash- 
ington.” 

¢ Do It Yourself—While many busi- 
nessmen are casting about for villains, 
more and more appear to recognize that 
the way to correct the situation is 
by paying closer attention to their 
own particular bailiwicks. Dwight P. 
Joyce, chairman and president of Glid- 
den Co. of Cleveland, whose sales were 
higher but whose profits were lower dur- 
ing the first half says: “The cost squeeze 
is an internal problem which must be 
worked out on an individual basis.” 

Businessmen appear convinced that 
the market for their goods has not dis- 
appeared but that it takes more work— 
and more money—to exploit it. That’s 
why, for the most part, they're keeping 
up their capital spending program and, 
in many cases, stepping up advertising 
and promotion campaigns. 
¢ Watching the Ticker—Businessmen 
tend to disparage the notion that the 
fall in Wall Street has had much to do 
with the shift in their psychological 
attitude. Yet the fall of stock prices 
cannot be dismissed as one of the kev 
forces influencing the business mood. 

As a New York executive explains: “T 
tell myself it doesn’t matter what hap- 
pens to my company’s stock as long as 
we are doing a good job. But, hell, I 
have 3,000 shares and 1,000 more on 
an option, so the first thing I want to 
know every morning is what it’s selling 
for.” 

It’s clear that the action of the stock 
market did alert businessmen to the 
fact that this year would be one of prob- 
lems. Wall Street lost its ebullience 
well before the business community as 
a whole recognized that things were not 
all they had been cracked up to be. As 
late as March, businessmen were shrug- 
ging off the slump in stock prices (BW— 
Mar.5’60,p30). 
¢ Tighter Rein—In the last few months, 
though, companies report that their 
boards of directors want to examine the 
minutiae, as well as the broad-scale pol- 
icy. For example, H. Thomas Hallo- 





well, Jr., president of Standard Pressed 
Steel Co. of Philadelphia says “This is a 
time to play things close to the vest.’ 

He says management is now keeping a 
tighter rein on inventories and capital 
expenditures and is trying to keep an 
extremely close watch on business con- 


ditions. “We're timing by the: minute 
now, not by the hour or the day.” 

A Detroit executive who sits on a 
number of boards says that the slippage 
in profit margins is a chief subject of 
discussion in all the company meetings 
he attends. He adds there is no sure 
cure for the profits shrinkage. It is not 
a matter of increasing sales alone but 
of combining higher sales with a greater 
degree of dita. 

Charles E. Ducommun, president 
of Ducommun Metals & Supply Co., 
medium-sized Los Angeles industrial 
equipment concern, says he is run- 
ning continuous studies to increase 
efficiency. He says: “People who look 
to government for a handout or to some 
external force to lead them should look 
inside their own business and_ take 
charge of their own destiny.” 
¢ Domestic and World Affairs—There’s 
no sign that the current election cam- 
paign makes much difference to busi- 
nessmen. As one Pittsburgh executive 
puts it, “Whoever wins won't change 
things much.” 

But the recurring series of interna- 
tional crises—the summit fiasco, the 
Cuban revolution, the trouble in the 
Congo—were cited by a number of 
businessmen as contributing to their 
unease (BW —Jul.30’60,p83). There 
have been international incidents’ all 
through the 1950s, of course, but now 
they seem to have a much stronger 
impact, partly because businessmen are 
now more aware of foreign doings aid 
see them as symptomatic of changes in 
the world as a whole. 
¢ Management Shakeup—A much more 
significant cause for some of the cur- 
rent nervousness is that there’s been a 
much bigger than usual shift in man- 
agement positions this year. Executives 
who were heroes during the 1950s are 
finding it much more difficult to deal 
now with either their directors or their 
stockholders. Those who haven’t been 
able to adjust to changing conditions 
are being dropped—in some cases, with 
little or no ceremony. In part, a new 
generation of business executives is aris- 
ing to take over—a generation different 
from the men who ruled during the 
1950s when, over-all, American business 
never had it so good. 

The new generation, like the old, is 
basically optimistic. It feels confident 
of its ability to readjust its methods. As 
a St. Louis executive sums up: “We 
must learn not to get jittery every time 
business slows up a bit. Sure, there are 
soft spots, but the well-run company 
will make out all right.” 
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C&O’s Walter Tuohy (left) and N. Y. Central’s Walter Grant last week went. . . 


Wooing the Coy Swiss Banks 


C&O and N. Y. Central executives cross the seas on 
hush-hush missions to court the favor of B&O stockholders for 


rival rail merger plans. 


The protracted struggle of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio and the New York 
Central for the favor of the sharehold- 
ers of the Baltimore & Ohio RR en- 
tered the cloak-and-dagger phase last 
week. Like secret agents, the manage 
ments of the C&O and the Central 
were almost treading on each other's 
they scoured the banks of 
Switzerland, seeking the approval of 
Swiss holders of B&O stock for thei 
rival merger plans 

The C&O’s Pres. Walter J. Tuohy, 
his-secretary, and two of his vice-presi 
dents quictly left Cleveland July 25 
and took a plane from New York to 
Zurich that night. The Central’s Vice- 
Pres. Walter Grant flew out of New 
York for Zurich the following after 
noon, along with Bache & Co. partner 
Bates McKee. 

With them they carried their rival 
offers for B&O stock. The C&O has 
offered an exchange of one of its com- 
mon shares for 1} of B&O common, 
ind one C&O common share for each 
of the B&O’s preferred shares. The 
Central’s bid is 14 of its common shares 
plus $9 in cash for each of the B&O’s 
common, with no offer on the pre- 
ferred stock. 
¢ Swiss Block—The railroads have car- 
ried the battle to Switzerland because a 
substantial block of B&O stock is held 
there. The C&O believes Swiss holdings 
amount to 20%; the Central thinks 
they might be closer to 40%. In either 
case, the Swiss holdings could be de- 
cisive. 

Just where the two groups went in 
Switzerland is being kept a close secret. 
Each side fears that if it reveals its 


heels as 
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itinerary it might lose tactical 
advantage. There's little doubt, how- 
ever, that they went to three Swiss banks 
-the Credit Suisse in Zurich, and the 
Banque Suisse and the Swiss Bank Corp. 
in Basle—which are listed among the 30 
largest holders of the B&O’s stock. 
The banks do not necessarily own the 
stock themselves. Exactly who does own 
it is again a secret—one that the Swiss 
banks, with their own passion for se- 
crecy, keep. Most of the holdings listed 
as the banks’ belong to private Swiss 
investors. It’s these investors who will, 
in the end, decide for the Central or 


some 


the C&O. But they will expect the 
banks to advise them which offer to 
accept. Thus the rival railroads’ anxiety 
to get the Swiss bankers on their side. 
Walter Grant and Bates McKee 
landed in Zurich about 8:30 a.m. on 
July 27, checked in at the Storchen 
Hotel, and went to work right away. 
But Walter Tuohy and his Ilinance 


Vice-Pres. John Kusik and ‘Treasurer 
John Kerslake had start« mn their 
rounds the previous afternoon. The 
Central's Grant heard from the bankers 
that C&O representatives had been 
there ahead of him, but the bankers 
wouldn’t tell him who they were. When 
he asked where the C&O men were, the 
bankers said they guessed they had heard 
Grant was in Zurich and had “gone to 
the mountains” for a couple of days. 

¢ Diplomacy—With delicate diplomacy 
and careful timing, the bankers kept the 
rival groups from bumping into each 
other in the lobbies of their offices. The 
diplomacy and timing were so effective 
that when Grant returned to New York 
on Saturdav afternoon, Julv 30, he was 


still under the impression that those 
“C&O representatives” were only agents 
of C&O management and, too, that he 
had beaten Tuohy to Switzerland by at 
least three or four days. 

In fact, Tuohy and his men were in 
Switzerland for nine days and Grant was 
there four days. Grant and McKee flew 
back to New York on July 30. But 
Tuohy’s group split up: Kerslake went 
on to London and Amsterdam (where 
the C&O says some 19,000 shares of 
B&O stock are held), Tuohy and his 
secretary, Andrew Leone, got back to 
Cleveland on Aug. 4, and Kusik stayed 
on an extra day with the bankers in 
Switzerland. 

How the rival railroads made out in 
their visits to the Swiss bankers is even 
more of a secret than their itineraries. 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
tules forbid either side to make claims 
about the support they are generating 
among B&O stockholders. But both say 
that they're “well pleased” with their 
talks with the Swiss bankers. 
¢ Three-Year Saga—The whole saga of 
the struggle for merger with the B&O 
began quietly three years ago. Then, 
says the C&O’s Tuohy, the B&O first 
suggested a merger with his railroad. 
Both roads studied the idea and decided 
it was good, then brought in two outside 
financial houses—Merrill Lynch and 
Morgan, Stanley—which also recom- 
mended the merger. C&O made its 
offer formally late in May, and B&O 
directors approved it (BW—May28’60, 
p34). 

lhe Central moved immediately, 
first by asking for a long federal study 
of all rail merger plans, then by suggest- 
ing a merger of itself with both the 
B&O and C&O, and finally by making 
its own offer to B&O stockholders. The 
C&O’s management is strongly against 
a simultaneous three-way merger. But 
Tuohy leaves open the possibility of an 
eventual three-way deal if the C&O bid 
does win. 
¢ Total Failure—In Wall Street there is 
mounting belief among rail analysts that 
both bids will fail. Two-thirds of the 
B&O’s stockholders must approve an 
offer if the road is to accept it; 80% 
must approve if the road that merges 
with the B&O is to file consolidated in- 
come returns. Says one rail analyst: 
“Say the C&O did get approval of two- 
thirds or even 80% of the B&O stock— 
which is highly unlikely—then the re- 
maining one-third or 20% would have 
a high nuisance value. It is, in fact, 
most likely that a large proportion of 
the B&O’s holders will want to be 
among that ‘nuisance group.” So neither 
of the bids is likely to win.” 

The B&O’s stock price—around 344 
at midweek—doesn’t seem to reflect the 
terms of either offer. Speculators, too, 
seem to be betting that both bids will 
fail 
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Orpheus Toils in the Vineyards 


74, 
py 
I. 
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OLD WINERY perched high in the Santa Cruz Mountains of California forms a 
backdrop for open-air concerts inaugurated and sponsored by Paul Masson vineyards. 
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California winery stages con- 
certs, in its own vineyard, to 
benefit music scholarships — 
and, only incidentally, to pro- 
mote its own product. 


The discovery a few vears ago that 
the front of an old winery and the hill 
side that cradles it to form a natural 
amphitheater with excellent acoustical 
properties set off an unusual chain of 
musical events. The setting for the 
concert pictured on these pages is the 
mountain winery of Paul Masson vine- 
vards in the Santa Cruz Mountains 
overlooking Saratoga, Calif 

[he concert was one of a series in 
augurated by the winery in 1958 to 
benefit the music scholarship funds of 
two neighboring state colleges and to 
identify fine music with fine wines in 
the public mind. 

If the critical acclaim with which 
the “Music at the Vinevards’’ series 
has been received is anv measure, this 
low-pressure promotion of wine as a 
social grace has been eminently succes 
ful. Masson management had to disap 
point scores of ticket seekers last month 
when the allotted 750 tickets had been 
sold. 

As the pictures show, the sky 1 
proscenium arch, and the weathered 
facade of the old winery is the back 
drop for the concerts. A gentle breeze 
rustles the grapevines into a whispered 
obbligato as the audience relaxes to the 
music of woodwind and horn 
hillside perch commanding a sweeping 
view of the fertile Santa Clara V: Mey 

At intermission, the h 
champagne. This pleasant int 
the words “Paul Masson prt 
the printed program are th 
dications of commercial sponsorship of 
the series 
* Common Theme—Masson | 
each summer three concerts sele 
musical director Ferenc Molnar, 
violist of the San Francisco Sym] 

They vary in content but have on 

mon characteristic. As Norman 
Fromm, managing director of the 
certs, says: ““We select the music that 


every musician wants to play but can't 


because concert managers must keep 
eye on the box ofhice. We don’t have 
to worry about the box offic 

The program on Sunday, July 31, 
for example, included some of the less- 
known works of Bach, Mozart, and 
Purcell, and, for contemporary season- 
ing, a Paul Hindemith selection, per 
formed by the California Wind Quintet. 


‘he artists also gave the first perform- 
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MUSICIAN Ross Taylor, member of California Wind Quintet, INTERMISSION means a glass of Paul Masson champagne, 


warms up French horn in privacy of Masson wine cellar. about the only indication of commercial sponsorship. 


e 


SUPPER PARTY on sundeck stretches out long enough for performing artists to enjoy a California sunset. 
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OTTO E. MEYER (left, in sports shirt), president of Paul Masson, gets audience reaction 


to “Music at the Vineyards” series. Concerts are sold out well in advance. 


ance of a suite by Herbert Fromm, musi- 
cal director and organist of Boston's 
Temple Israel. 

For the first time, the program in- 
cluded dramatic offerings—scenes from 
two Moliere comedies—by the drama 
department of San Francisco State Col- 
lege. 

San Francisco State and San Jose 

State College music scholarship funds 
receive the cash proceeds of the con- 
certs after fees for the artists and direct 
program costs are deducted from ticket 
receipts. The winery assumes all other 
expenses, including the champagne and 
the supper parties for the artists that 
follow some of the concerts. 
* Music Lovers Only—Although the 
Sunday concerts have the folksy, shirt- 
sleeve appearance of informality, the 
management of the vineyard goes to 
great lengths to see that they're carried 
off with precision. 

The vineyard, about 50 miles south 
of San Francisco, is far enough from 
the beaten track to assure the hosts that 
people who come are music lovers, not 
sightseers. From Saratoga on the floor 
of the valley, a steep, winding road 
rises 2,000 ft. to the mesa that Masson 
has scooped out of the hillside for a 
parking lot. From the parking lot a 
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fleet of cars shuttles the guests the re- 
maining mile to the winery. 

Pres. Otto E. Mever and his staff, in 
slacks and sport shirts, are on hand 
to greet the arriving guests, distribute 
programs and sun caps, and guide them 
down the hillside to the concert “‘hall.”’ 
Following the concert, the same fleet of 
cars returns the guests to their own cars 
in the parking lot. 
¢ Promotional Value—Mevyer has no 
vardstick to measure the promotional 
value of the concerts. From the com- 
ments of his audiences he is satisfied 
that the vineyard music is building 
goodwill for wine, perhaps even for his 
own products. 

Since the tickets, at $3 each, are sold 
only by mail, he has a pretty good idea 
of the makeup of the audience. Its 
well larded with professional musicians. 
In the audience last week were maestro 
Arthur Fiedler, Mme. Alice Ehlers, a 
leading harpsichordist, and Kurt Her- 
bert Adler, director of the San Francisco 
Ballet. University professors and scien- 
tists also figure prominently in the 
crowds that tax the vineyard’s limited 
seating capacity. With such opinion 
makers among his guests, Meyer is satis- 
fied that the concerts’ expense is justi- 
fied. 





TWA’'s 


On heels of Pres. Charles 
Thomas’ resignation, Hughes 
may have to put his control in 
trust before closing deal. 


The fortunes of Trans World Air- 
lines and its controlling stockholder 
Howard Hughes, nosedived this week 
when the $340-million financing pro- 
gram worked out to pay for its jet 
planes stalled. The plan (BW —Apr.16 
'60,p34) may fall apart. 

A syndicate of banks and insurance 
companies had offered to lend a key 
part of the program—$168.8-million 
Now they have postponed the deal un- 
til next month—and may well withdraw 
it then unless Hughes hands over vot- 
ing rights of his 79% interest in TWA 
to a trust controlled by the lenders. 
It’s unlikely that Hughes will do this 
¢ The Squeeze—Collapse of the financ- 
ing program would put Hughes back 
into a squeeze that has been intensifying 
for four years. That was when he be 
gan casting about for money to pay 
for all the jet planes he has ordered. 
Now the squeeze is so tight that Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp. has 16 Convair 
880 jets ready for delivery to Hughes 
and TWA, but Hughes has taken only 
one. And General Dynamics shows no 
sign of extending credit. 

Delivery schedules had called for 
20 planes to be delivered by now 
¢ Crucial Resignation—The stalling of 
the financing plan pivots around the 
resignation of ‘TT'WA’s president, Charles 
S. Thomas, announced on July 28. 
('homas expressed “a desire to return 
to his family and interests in Califor- 
nia,” but he was following a path taken 
by several TWA presidents before him 

Both his relations with Hughes and 
the troubles of the financing plan cam¢ 
to a head this year. 
¢ Housecleaning—When Thomas _be- 
came president on July 15, 1958, he 
found TWA operating with the sam 
organization as in 1947, though the 
line had doubled its route mileage, 
tripled its revenues, and was making th 
switch to jets. There were too many de- 
partments, he found, and communica 
tions among them were bad. 

Thomas reorganized the company 
from stem to stern. He set up a general 
manager for day-to-day operation of the 
system, divorced corporate policymak 
ing from operation decisions, and 
cracked down on control of expenses 
By September, 1959, Thomas had 
TWA out of the red for the first time 
in years, even with the high break-in 
costs of introducing jets that year. 
¢ Hughes’ Scheme—In January, Hughes 
took a hand in planning finances. More 
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RESIGNATION of Charles S. Thomas 
(above) as president of TWA led to... 


than 60 planes were on order, and 
Hughes hadn’t been able to find the 
$268-million to pav for them. 

It had been the practice for Hughes 
|'00l Co.—a profitable maker of oil drill- 
ing equipment wholly owned by 
Hughes, and itself the owner of 79% of 
I'WA_ stock—to buy planes and lease 
them to 'WA, But oil-drilling was in a 
lull, and Hughes Tool profits were 
down. As far back as last summer, in 
fact, Hughes had raised $40-million by 
sclling six Boeing jets to Pan American 
World Airways, and he had also per 
suaded Boeing to let him delay pay- 
ments on other jets he is buying. 

\s more planes came up for delivery, 
pressure for pavment got more severe. 
then, in April, Hughes announced the 
plan to raise up to $340-million by 
tapping the resources of ‘TWA, Hughes 
Vool, Hughes  himself—and _ private 
lenders. [TWA seemed to be coming out 
of its rough weather. The plan would 
solve its debt problems, and the line 
was fast becoming a crack operation 
under ‘Thomas 
¢ The Way It Would Work—As the 
plan was laid out, Hughes Tool would 
put from $79-million to $100-million 
into ['WA on what was practically an 
equity basis—through an issue of TWA 
subordinated-income debentures accom- 
panied by warrants to buy common 
stock. Hughes Tool would purchase not 
only its pro rata share of $79-million 
but alse enough of the debentures not 
bought by others to give TWA the 
$100-million. 

With this cushion of junior securities 
to protect its senior creditors, ‘TWA 
was to borrow $190-million—an amount 
later scaled down, when Hughes cut his 
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POSTPONEMENT of financing worked out 


by Howard Hughes, controlling owner. 


Convair order from 30 to 25 planes, to 
$168.8-million. Of this, $94.8-million 
at 64% would come from a group of 
insurance companies led by Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of America and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. ‘The 
other $74-million, at would come 
from a syndicate of banks—Irving Trust, 
Bankers ‘Trust, Morgan Guaranty ‘Trust, 
Bank of America, Mellon National 
Bank, and Security First National Bank 
in Los Angeles. TWA would draw the 
final $50-million out of its own earn- 
ings and depreciation allowances. If 
these sources didn’t yield enough, 
Hughes personally would make up the 
difference 

e Thomas Leaves—In May, the man- 
agement question came up. Thomas 


two-vear arrangement was due to expire 
in July, and he began trying to see 


Hughes, who has made it difficult for 
a long line of IT'WA presidents to find 
him. Meanwhile, ‘Thomas received an 
interesting job offer from the Irvine 
Co., a Southern California land devel- 
opment company, and thus according 
to an insider, “‘was anxious to nail down 
his future.” 

Hughes’ loan plan was scheduled for 
closing on July 21 o1 ind the lend- 
ers’ respect for ‘Thomas was a major 
factor in their agreement to the deal. 
Thomas’ talk with Hughes didn’t go 
very well. There’s an impression at 
TWA that harsh words were exchanged. 
However, Thomas says that Hughes 
made him an “interesting proposition” 
and that they parted the best of friends. 
In anv case, two days before the loan 
was to be closed, Thomas quit. 
¢ Second Thoughts—The resignation, 
not announced by TW A’s board until 


July 28, upset lenders and some TWA 
board members. The insurance com- 
panies promptly invoked a “manage- 
ment clause” that was a part of the loan 
agreement and called off the closing. 

Hughes was told that he would have 
to put his control into a voting — trust 
for 10 vears, plus another 10 years at 
the lenders’ option. Two of the trustees 
would be chosen by the lenders, a third 
by Hughes. The insurance companies 
gave Hughes 30 days to think it 
over. 

Beyond the announcement that the 
loan had been postponed for a month, 
neither insurance company will say any- 
thing. Senior Vice-Pres. Grant Keehn 
of Equitable had “no comment” this 
week; Harry C. Hagerty, vice-chairman 
of Metropolitan had ‘“‘nothing whatso- 
ever to say about TWA.” 
¢ Management Clause—The manage- 
ment clause invoked by the lenders is a 
standard device in most big loan agree- 
ments, though it is usually only a for- 
mality. In "TWA’s case—with a record 
of four presidents since 1947, three of 
whom quit after wrangling with Hughes 

the clause figured prominently. 

\s the clause finally stood, if there 
was any change in management after 
the closing date, Hughes had 90 days 
to get a replacement acceptable to the 
lenders or to place his TWA stock in 
trust. A section of the clause provided 
that if there was any change in manage- 
ment between June 30 and the closing 
date (July 21 or 22), the loan could be 
called off 

lhe lenders did not take full ad- 
vantage of this last provision, choosing 
to leave open the possibility of the 
voting trust. 
¢ Next Move—For two years, Hughes 
had stalked Wall Street looking for 
financing (several investment houses 
stalked him, too,) but terms could never 
be agreed upon. Hughes consistently 
balked at any shrinkage of his control 
over TWA. Finally, a trio of New York 
investment bankers pieced together the 
agreement that is in . jeopardy—the 
“Dillon Plan,” devised by Dillon Read, 
Lazard Freres, and Lehman Bros. 

Now, unless Hughes agrees to yield 
control to the trustees, the plan seems 
to have failed. Conceivably, he might 
persuade General Dynamics to extend 
credit on the Convair 880 jets, his most 
pressing problem. But General Dynam- 
ics has been firm in its demand for cash, 
complaining even that its own capital 
is tied up by Hughes’ lack of cash. 

Hughes might also work out some 
other plan involving Hughes Tool, but 
this,would take time and would prob- 
ibly involve public financing, which the 
company has stayed away from. 
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SWEDISH soldiers patrol the streets of Leopoldville. Swedes and 
Irish are the only U. N. white troops in the Congo. 
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How the United Nations 


The news about the Congo is that it 
is still there. Without the United Na- 
tions, it almost certainly would not be. 
Just six weeks ago, the Congo became 
independent of Belgium. It then em 
barked on an outburst of racial violence. 

While the world looked on in shock, 
Belgium attempted to protect its in- 
terests and citizens by reinforcing the 
small garrison left behind. This evoked 
protests from the Congolese and threats 
from Russia. And on July 14, the U. N 
voted to intervene. 

Within 36 hours, 600 troops from 
Ghana and Tunisia had been airlifted 
into the Congo by the U.S. Air Force 
Chey were the first contingents of a 
largely African U.N. force, from nine 
countries, that is now 11,500 strong. 

In their wake came troops, civilians, 
food, and equipment from 35 countries, 
including Russia—which simultaneously) 
has been charging the U.N. and Ham- 
marskjold with acting on behalf of 
“imperialists” in the Congo. Order was 
restored, epidemics averted, the popu- 
lation fed. 

And then a new crisis developed. 
¢ Hold-Out—Katanga, the richest prov- 
ince of all, refused to let U.N. troops 
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cross its borders, claiming that it had 
seceded from the Congo and needed no 
more security than that provided by 


some 8,500 Belgian soldiers already 
there. 
With Russia threatening force 


against “imperialists” in Katanga, Ham- 
marskjold flew back to New York from 
Leopoldville for new instructions from 
the Security Council. And the council 
this week ordered Belgium to withdraw 
troops immediately from the secession- 
ist province. 

Brussels agreed, and Katanga’s pre- 
mier gave conditional permission for 
U.N. forces to take over. 
¢ The Bargain—The Russians dropped 
their resolution calling on the U.N. to 
use force if necessary against Katanga 
and voted in favor of the adopted pro- 
posal, which had been sponsored by 
Ceylon and Tunisia. After that, Ham- 
marskjold prepared to fly back to the 
Congo to resume personal direction of 
the U.N. effort. Premier Patrice Lum- 
umba remained as determined as ever to 
bring copper-rich Katanga under Congo 
sovereignty and Katanga Premier Moise 
Tshombe was equally determined to stay 
free of Lumumba. 


In fact, Tshombe said he 
permit U.N. forces to land in Katanga 


only if thev upheld his right to keey 
out any representative of Premier 
Lumumba. Tshombe also said he would 


refuse to let in anv U.N. troops f1 
Communist countries. 

In its resolution, the U.N 
I'shombe that it would not f | 
into any relationship with Li 
that he did not want 

Meantime, Lumumba faces 
sion in the five provinces he now 
trols. There are growing movements f 
confederation. Tribal fighting | 
sumed. And members of Lumumba’ 
cabinet are said to harbor feeling 
against him 
¢ Record for U. N.—The Congo is the 
largest and perhaps fastest operation 
ever undertaken by the U.N. “Crisis 
is our business,” a U.N. official told 
BUSINESS WEEK. “We have the experi 
ence and we are equipped to handle it.’ 
¢ Recruiting—To get his operation 
cracking on July 14, Hammarskjold 
called foreign ministers and heads of 
state and asked for help. The same day, 
he drafted the services of men who had 
run U.N. operations befor 
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CONTINGENT of Guineans serving in U.N. force wait in Leo 


poldville for transportation upriver to remote area in Belgian Congo 
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KATANGA’S Premier Tshombe tells U.N. _CONGO’S Premier Lumumba insists that 
to keep out of province’s internal affairs. the Congo has sovereignty over Katanga. 





| Lee SWEDISH industrialist Sture Linner is in SWEDEN’S Maj. Gen. von Horn directs 
—_ charge of all civilian operations in Congo. all U.N. military operations in the field. 
iS Took Over in the C 
d He borrowed Henry R. Labouisse, an sort of thing. There are certain but- Other aircraft were supplied by Britain 
, \merican, from the World Bank to act tons you start to push.” ind Ethiopia. Russia contributed five 
P 1s his special adviser on the Congo. For- First, the U.N.’s procurement staff Ilyushin-18 turboprops. In addition, 
: merly director of the U.N.’s Relief & purchased 130 jeeps in New York for — the U.S.S.R. consigned 100 trucks. 
’ Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, immediate shipment to the Congo to  * Food and Health—While deploying 
‘ Labouisse had been making a survev of alleviate the strain on transportation. troops, the U.N. dispatched 160 civi- 
Venezucla for the World Bank. For troop identification the U.N. _ lians to Leopoldville to concentrate on 
ri lo head his military operation, Ham- sent to Gaza for any available arm the Congo’s economy. The first order 
és narskjold called on Swedish Maj. Gen. bands, blue helmet liners and berets, of business was food distribution. Mau- 
" C. C. von Horn, chief of staff of the badges, and flags for vehicles. It ordered rice Pate, executive director of the 
U.N. truce team in Jerusalem. Sture more from U.S. manufacturers. U.N. Children’s Fund, was flown to 
r Linner, a Swedish businessman, 4vas \t the same time, the U.N. bought the Congo to handle that problem. 
“ lready in Leopoldville to establish a from the U.S. 30 days of C-rations for \ team from the World Health Or- 
hnical assistance office. He was put each soldier, $1-million worth of beef ganization took over public health. 
n charge of all civilian operations in from Australia, and instructed nations Meantime, other experts began resusci- 
the Congo to send in 10 davs’ ply of rations tating the Congo's transportation and 
Brig. 1. J. Rikhve, former chief of staff with each soldier. communications. 
’ f the U.N. force in Gaza, was called Along with food for the troops went One detail the U.N. has left for 
from India to the U.N. in New Y ork to medicines, mosquito netting, and even _ tidying up later is the matter of financ- 
ie ict at headquarters as von Horn’s op- warm weather clothing for Irish troops ing the Congo operation. The military 
q posite number who, as expected, showed up for their operation alone is expected to run be- 
On the scene already, of course, was first duty outside Ireland in woolen — tween $75-million and $100-million the 
7. Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Hammarskjold’s uniforms first vear. Bevond that, there will be 
o personal repre sentative in the Congo. . While troops came from Treland, the costs for any technical assistance. 
~ * Pushbutton Operation—While Ham- Sweden, Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Mali, Whether a special fund is set up for 
n° marskjold’s top level recruits were flying Morocco, Tunisia, and Ethiopia, the the Congo operation or the expenses are 
to their new posts, the U.N.’s regular major powers supplied logistical sup- handled by expanding the budget, the 
d taff moved into emergency gear. port. The U.S. dominated the round- costs will probably be prorated on the 
“By now,” said one U.N. official, the-clock airlift with 100 transports as- basis of regular U.N. contributions. 
‘we have automatic reflexes for this signed from Wiesbaden headquarters. For the U.S., that means 32.5%. 
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IN LATIN AMERICA, oil wells dot the 
surface of Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


IN TEXAS, cowhand watches as geolo- 
gists study drill cuttings in rangeland. 














IN SAUDI ARABIA, an exploratory well 
rises beyond the customarv camels. 
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This week Esso Export Corp., af- 
filiate of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), re- 
duced its posted price for Middle East 
crude oils, thus shooting a sizable hole 
through the umbrella that Jersey and 
the other major international oil com- 
panies have been holding over world 
prices for crude oil. According to the 
company, the price cut was made be- 
cause of widespread discounts below 
the old posted price—discounts that 
were being accentuated by Soviet offers 
of cut-rate oil. 

Jersey's move, made on Tuesday, is 
sure to be followed by the other majors, 
though at midweek none of them had 
announced a price cut. Then, there 
will be something of a shakeout in 
the international oil business, but not 
the kind likely to have any immediate 
repercussions in the U.S. 

Ihe big questions now are these: 

e Will posted prices in Venezuela, 
the world’s other main crude export 
center, be cut back? Although Vene- 
zuela’s oil minister said flatly this week 
that he would not allow any reductions, 
most oil experts think they are in- 
evitable sooner or later. 

¢ What will be the political re- 
percussions in the producing countries 
of the Middle East, where the 50% 
crude oil profit-sharing royalty paid to 
governments is based on the full posted 
price? 

¢ Will Jersey's moderate cut, aver- 
aging about 12¢ a bbl., really bring 
any order into the international oil 
market, where the glut of oil has been 
leading to a mad scramble for business? 

Jersey’s move was no surprise to 
the industry; for the past month there 
had been rumors that it was imminent 
The only surprise was the moderate 
size of the cut. Some of Jersev’s com- 
petitors had thought it might be as 
high as 30¢ a bbl. 
¢ Discounts—To oil experts, it has 
been obvious for months that the big 
internationals could not hold their 
posted price much longer. The experts 
pointed to a constantly increasing 
amount of oil being sold in world mar- 
kets at heavy discounts. 

There is nothing new about such dis- 
counts on Middle East and Venezue- 
lan oil. For some time they have ranged, 
in Venezuela, between 20¢ and 35¢, 
and in the Middle East between 75¢ 
and 80¢. Until recently, though, the 
discounting applied to only a relatively 
smal! percentage of the crude oil mov- 
ing in international trade. Then, the 


Toppled by Esso Cut 

























































picture changed and almost everybody 
began getting in on the act—with the 


pace being forced by AGIP (Italy’s 
state-owned oil corporation), several 


Japanese companies, some American 
newcomers, and the Russians. 

¢ Moscow Move—It was a Russian 
maneuver in India that actually under- 
mined the last bulwark of the posted 
price system. This has been the market- 
ing system of the international majors 
under which their price discounting has 
been restricted to third parties, while 
they have kept their crud 
wholly owned affiliates at full posted 
prices. 

What happened in India was this 
Moscow made a public offer to India 
of Soviet crude oil at prices well below 
Middle East levels. This led the Indian 
government to notify the three refiner 
ies owned by Caltex, Shell, and Stand- 
ard-Vacuum that they would have to 
use this cheaper Soviet crude or import 
their own Middle East crude at lower 
prices. In July, the three parent com 
panies reduced their delivered price by 
a substantial amount—thus breaking the 
old pattern. 

Behind the whole situation lies the 
tremendous potential of crude output 
in the Free World. Last vear, total ‘out 
put of crude averaged 16.6-million bb! 
a day. But, according to the Petroleum 
Dept. of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
“The industry’s spare capacity at the 
wellhead approximated 8-million bbl. a 
dav at the close of 1959.” 
¢ More to Come—When the new oil 
fields of Libva and the French Sahara 
are more fully developed, the industr 
spare crude capacity may well be even 
larger. Then, you have to add the fact 
that refinery capacity is growing con 
siderably faster than the demand for 
petroleum products as the oil companies 
trv to assure themselves outlets for thei 
crude. 

On purely economic grounds, Jerse) 
might conceivably have decided to meet 
this situation with a more drastic cut 
in posted prices than the one it ar 
nounced this week. But political con 
siderations weigh heavily in the in 
ternational oil business, largely becaus« 
of the delicate relations existing 
between the private oil companies and 
the governments of the producing 
counties. 

e And Venezuela?—It’s anvbody’s gues 
what will happen now in Venezuela 
where the Betancourt government 

1 rather shaky position. The oil com 


sales to 


now 
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Plastic-foam pillow was one of the 
products made from Sinclair petro- 
chemicals that stockholders saw. 





All the Talk’s about Sinclair Petrochemicals 


Sinclair's continuing petrochemical progress was Inc., a major plant is being built at Houston, 
a prime topic of conversation at the Company's lexas to produce styrene monomer, a synthetic 
annual meeting of stockholders this year. rubber and plastics raw material. 
a ‘ stockholders were told that this rapidly expand- 
¢ The volume of chemical sales in 1959 doubled , ne : 7 ae : 
; an ing field is “an excellent route for product diversi- 
that of the previous year, and the 1960 volume : ‘ , a 
si shales ceieneee aie fication, and an important new source of profits”. 
¢ Sinclair is now the largest producer of paraxylene, 


the basic raw material for polyester fibers used in 
the popular wash-and-wear fabrics. 


Sales of the plastic raw material, high purity pro- 


pylene, first made in this country by Sinclair, are 
at an all-time high. 


¢ In a joint undertaking with Koppers Company, A Great Name in Oi/ 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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panies may possibly be willing to let 
their posted prices stand as long as 
the government allows them to offer 
discounts large enough to meet the 
competition. (Jersey’s big Venezuelan 
afhliate, Creole, has been discounting 
two-thirds of its output.) But the oil 
companies operate in Venezuela under 
a tax law that requires them to pay the 
government on actual realizations, not 
on the posted price. 

. Royalties Shaken—There are bound 
to be some screams from the Middle 
East, where royalties are directly linked 
to the posted price. (Discounts come 
out of the companies’ 50% share.) 
However, production in this area as a 
whole is up 13% this year. So, even 
with a cut in posted prices, government 
revenues are likely to be at least as high 
for 1960 as for 1959. 

For the big oil companies, perhaps 
the main danger that lies ahead is an 
increase in popular hostility within the 
producing countries and in some of the 
underdeveloped nations that are con- 
sumers, and don’t think the cuts are big 
enough. 

Over the long pull, however, the in- 
dustry has one great strength. This is 
its ability and willingness to supply the 
capital resources needed for the pro- 
duction and supply of oil—an energy 
source that all countries will need in 
increasing quantities for years to come. 
* Domestic Effect—No one expects any 
immediate dollar effect on the U.S. 
petroleum market. Domestic oilmen 
say the U.S. market is insulated against 
fluctuations in foreign petroleum prices 
by: 

¢ The U.S. Import Restriction 
Program, which sharply limits the 
amount of foreign oil that can gush into 
this country. According to American 
Petroleum Institute figures, last vear, 
only 18.3% of all domestically con- 
sumed oil came from overseas. 

e The conservation commissions 
in each oil-producing state. These agen- 
cies keep supply and demand in bal- 
ance by regulating the amount of oil to 
be produced in that state at a given 
time, 

¢ The present condition of the 
U.S. market. Domestic crude postings 
are taking a firmer note. A strong sum- 
mer demand and continued restraint on 
domestic production are bringing over- 
all inventories into balance. 

But even if Esso’s move has no im- 
mediate dollar effect domestically, 
there'll probably be a scramble between 
the major international companies and 
U.S. independents over the import pro- 
gram. The Texas Independent Pro- 
ducers. &. Royalty Owners Assn., a 
powerful group, is already talking about 
asking the Administration to slap an 
extra tariff on all imported oil, in addi- 
tion to enforcing the present quota sys- 
tem. 
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Half-Billion to Be Awarded 


Eisenhower agrees to use part of the extra funds Con- 
gress voted to speed up defense contracting. About $150- 
million will come out of this year’s funds. 


Pres. Eisenhower this week reshuffled 
defense spending plans, accelerating 
somewhat the volume of new military 
business (BW—Aug.6’60,p26). The 
President’s special message to the re- 
convening Congress approved extra 
spending for a wide range of military 
projects for which Congress appropri- 
ated more money than the Administra- 
tion originally requested. 

The changes add up to $476.3-mil- 
lion worth of additional contracts to 
be awarded over the next 104 months. 
In terms of actual expenditures, these 
will mean extra outlays this year of 
only about $150-million—not enough 
to disturb the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s intention of coming up with a 
balanced federal budget for fiscal 1961. 

Eisenhower also approved a_ heavier 
operating schedule for Air Force bomb- 
ers and expanded training maneuvers 
for Army ground forces. 
¢ Who Gets What—In brief, this is 
how the new plans shape up: 

The Army gets $28.2-million extra— 
primarily to contract for more M-60 
diesel-powered medium tanks. Chrysler 
Corp. is now working on a $60-million 
contract to build these vehicles and is 
presumably in line to get the new 
orders. The new work is only a fraction 
of the $162-million extra Congress 
voted for Army equipment. 

The Navy gets $163.9-million extra to 
build two more Polaris submarines and 
to buy the Lockheed-built missiles that 
go with the vessels. Actually, this de- 
cision was made last month when five 
shipbuilding orders went out to General 
Dynamics’ Electric Boat Div., Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
and two of the Navy’s own shipyards. 
Congress tacked on more than double 
the amount just allotted to the Navy 
to speed up the program. About $100- 
million more will shortly be earmarked 
to the Navy to begin all-out develop- 
ment of a longer-ranged missile. Aero- 
jet-General Corp., the missile propul- 
sion contractor, will get the largest 
chunk of this. 

The Air Force gets $48.5-million 
extra to buy turbine-powered transport 
planes—one-quarter of the sum added 
by Congress. The funds will go for 
procurement of either Lockheed’s C- 
130e or a modified version of Boeing’s 
KC-135 tanker plane. 
¢ Other Extras—An extra $82.9-million 
goes to the Air Force to speed up readi- 
ness for an airborne bomber alert—just 
about all that Congress added to the 


budget for this. The money will be 
spent to stockpile Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines and other parts for the B-52 
bomber. 

The Air Force’s budget for B-70 de- 
velopment gets jacked up from $75- 
million to $175-million. Congress added 
almost double that amount in appro- 
priations for the program. Up to now, 
Eisenhower has been cool to all-out de- 
velopment of a next-generation manned 
bomber. 

The decision to increase contract 
letting on the B-70 does not represent 
any important policy change by the 
President. As plans stand now, the 
extra funds will be used to get faster 
delivery of two stripped-down prototype 
models for flight testing. The President 
isn’t committed to resuming develop- 
ment of the plane’s combat systems— 
navigation and bombing controls, spe- 
cial armament, etc.—which is what Con- 
gress had in mind. 

Fifty-million dollars extra will go for 
“an increased level of effort’’ on devel- 
opment of the Samos satellite. This 
will allow added procurement of com- 
ponents for “back-up” use in tests. 
There is no change in the satellite’s 
operational schedule. The extra funds 
represent a 25% speedup in the pro- 
gram. Congress voted $34-million more 
that will not be used. 
¢ Democratic Flashback—Senate Major- 
ity Leader Lyndon B. Johnson, the 
Democratic Vice-Presidential candidate, 
quickly rapped the President’s decision 
as being inadequate. But he made it 
clear that the Democrats have given up 
on trving to force still more defense 
money on a reluctant President. 

Johnson complained that the Admin- 
istration is still holding back on the use 
of $621.3-million in Congressionally 
approved increases for specific projects. 

To place Johnson’s criticism in clearer 
perspective, vou have to look at the 
complicated bookkeeping that surrounds 
the defense budget. 

The appropriations are mad in two 
separate bills—one for general military 
functions and another for military con- 
struction. In the general appropriation, 
Congress increased certain programs by 
roughly $1.9-billion and whacked some 
$1.2-billion out of others. This adds up 
to a net increase of $662.1-million 

In the construction appropriation bill, 
Congress voted $994.8-million in new 
funds—$193.1-million less than re- 
quested—reducing the over-all] net in- 
crease to $469-million. 
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BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 





ELGIN EARNS 68% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


When the 96-year-old Elgin National 
Watch Company of Elgin, Illinois 
talks about factory air conditioning, it 
speaks from long experience. For Elgin 
is not only the oldest American manu- 
facturer of jeweled watches, but also 
one of the early industrial users of 
all conditioning. 


When its Carrier system was in- 
stalled back in 1936, the company had 
only one object in mind: to provide 
the controlled atmospheric conditions 
necessary for the exacting work of pro- 
ducing smaller, more accurate watches. 
But management quickly discovered 
an unexpected bonus. 


The efficiency of Elgin workers rose 
during summer months. And this was 
reflected in substantially lower costs, 


as is always the case when labor repre- 


sents a large share of the cost of a 
product. So more and more Carrier 
equipment was added over the years. 


Today Elgin management credits its 
air conditioning with a 4% increase in 
annual productivity or almost three 
times the 1.5% normally required to 
cover owning and operating expense. 
Annual return on investment is 68% 
in terms of worker efficiency alone. 


Many other manufacturers report 
that Carrier year-round air condi- 
tioning is producing similar figures 
which—significantly—do not vary 
greatly as the result of the geographi- 
cal location of plants or the type of 
products manufactured. The one most 
important of several factors that 
determine the profit potential of air 
conditioning, in almost all cases, is the 


density of workers in a given plant or 
plant area. 

Where the number of square feet 
per worker is low, the return on an 
air conditioning investment will invar- 
iably be high. For this reason, the most 
densely populated departments in a 
plant should be air conditioned first 
in any program that calls for the in- 
stallation of complete air conditioning 
over a period of years. ¢ 

There are other yardsticks, too—all 
of them described in the booklet, “Will 
factory air conditioning pay off for 
me?” which we will be glad to send 
you without obligation. Write for this 
today. You will find it helpful. Carrier 
Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse, 
New York. In Canada: Carrier Air 
Conditioning Ltd., Toronto. 
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In Business 


FPC Approves Piping of Canadian Gas 
To West Coast in $400-Million Deal 


The Federal Power Commission has approved a com- 
plicated $400-million pipeline project under which nearly 
600-million cu. ft. per day of Canadian natural gas will 
be imported into California and the Pacific Northwest. 

A new company, Pacific Gas Transmission, wil! build 
a 614-mi. pipeline from the Canadian border to the 
California-Oregon line, where it will deliver 418-million 
cu. ft. a day to its part owner, Pacific Gas & Electric, 
for consumers in California. Other U.S. companies 
that will buy gas from the Alberta fields are El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. and Montana Power Co. Canadian 
pipelines, built or to be built, will deliver the gas to 
the border. 


Boycott By Negroes Ends As It Wins 
Wider Jobs at Philadelphia Bakery 


A two-month Negro boycott was called off this week 
after Philadelphia’s Tasty Baking Co. added Negro em- 
ployees to its sales, clerical, and other previously all- 
whit. departments. 

‘the boycott, called a “selective patronage program,” 
was organized by 400 ministers among their 250,000 
parishioners in the eight-state area served by Tasty 
Baking. 

The company, many of whose other departments 
already employed Negroes, said that it had been plan- 
ning to extend desegregation to the disputed sectors 
even before the boycott began. 


Ford Joins Other Auto Companies 
In Trying to Upgrade the Mechanic 


Major league baseball teams and college football 
coaches may soon face serious competition from the 
auto industry in raids on high schools for talented young- 
sters. The industry is trying to do something about 
the shortage of trained mechanics—only 750,000 of 2-mil- 
lion fulltime repair and maintenance men are rated as 
skilled. 

The problem: to upgrade the public image from that 
of a grease-monkey to that of a skilled technician, capable 
of keeping abreast of rapid change in auto design. 

This week, Ford Div. of Ford Motor Co. finished a 
two-week training course for high school teachers at 
its ‘Technical Service Laboratory in Detroit. These 
teachers will go home to Atlanta, Cleveland, Davenport, 
Denver, Houston, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul to teach evening classes for senior boys 
picked by Ford dealers in cooperation with local school 
authorities. 





To forestall parents’ objections to their sons’ entering 
an occupation stigmatized as the low end of the tech- 
nological scale, Ford will send letters pointing out the 


opportunities for “service technicians” and expressing 
the company’s interest in the boys’ future. 

The Ford program is on an experimental basis. Other 
auto companies are active in the same field. American 
Motors Corp. has formed a Society of Automotive Tech- 
nicians, does some recruiting at high school career con- 
ferences. Chrysler Corp. holds “trouble-shooting con- 
tests” in which mechanically inclined high school stu- 
dents compete in diagnosing and remedying malfunctions 
deliberately planted in cars. Sixteen such events have 
been held this year, and many boys have joined service 
staffs of Chrysler Corp. dealers. 


World’s Tallest Hotel Planned 


By Loew’s Theatres for New York 


Loew's Theatres, Inc.—a diversifying company now 
controlled by members of the Tisch hotel chain family— 
this week announced it would build a 50-story hotel in 
New York’s midtown West Side. Called the Americana 
of New York, it will be the world’s tallest hotel and a 
big sister to the Americana East, which Loew’s Theatres 
began building last June (BW —Jun.25’60,p32) 

The big Americana will be built on the east side of 
Seventh Avenue, between 52nd and 53rd Streets. The 
site had been held by William Zeckendorf, of Webb & 
Knapp, who had planned a giant hotel of his own on 
another nearby site. When this project was starved out 
by lack of cash, Zeckendorf let his hotel site go for a 
projected office building, and sold the Seventh Avenue 
site to Loew’s Theatres for $5-million. 

The Tisch brothers, Laurence and Preston, who con- 
trol Loew's Theatres, say the Americana of New York 
will cost about $50-million and have 2,000 rooms. It is 
scheduled for completion in May, 1962. 


ICC Aide Hits “Guaranteed Rates” 


An Interstate Commerce Commission examiner has 
recommended that the Soo Line and the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic RR be ordered to cancel their “guar- 
anteed rate” schedules. Truckers and water carriers have 
attacked the legality of the rates, by which the roads 
promise not to increase rates in exchange for a specified 
share of the shipper’s total business. The case is expected 
to end in the courts. 


Chrysler Nets a Smaller Fish 


Fish of all sizes are being caught by Chrysler Corp.'s 
investigation of conflict of interest in the purchasing 
department. This week, the corporation admitted that 
on July 28 it had fired a $750-a-month buyer of janitorial 
supplies in a Detroit stamping plant. The Detroit Times, 
which uncovered the firing, said the buyer had accepted 
payments as a “consultant” from a company with which 
Chrysler did business. 
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SOAPMAKING CANNING 


HANDLING 
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Bringing new economies to modern materials handling — 


GOOD, 





DRY CLEANING 
& LAUNDERING 
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Holds 
a ton -— weighs 


only 130 pounds! 


You’re looking at Goodyear’s new fiberglass 
reinforced plastic bin on the job in a meat- 
packing plant. 


4 
y 


Instantly you know: “lightweight—rustproof 
—easy to handle—low in cost.” 
And-—as this photo strikingly proves—this bin 
is also strong. 
What’s the secret? These reinforced plastic 
bins with double-strength construction at all 
critical points are press-molded in a 700-ton 
press. This gives them impressive structural 
strength, plus remarkable resistance to 
impacts. 
What’s more, these bins ride easily, lift easily, 
maneuver easily. And they “nest” together for 
efficient storage—saving floor space. You have 
access from all four sides with fork-lift trucks 
or can sling them from overhead cranes, even 
when loaded. They’re easy to clean (rounded 
corners), easy to maintain — and the price is 
very reasonable. 
Why bother with heavier, harder-to-handle 
bins when these Goodyear reinforced plastic 
containers can save you space, weight, work 
and money. 
Write —for full information — to: Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 916RT, Akron 
15, Ohio. 
5” Floor Clearance........ $119.00 
7¥2” Floor Clearance....$125.00 


92” Floor Clearance....$131.00 
F.0.8. Akron, Ohio 
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Minuteman ¢ Jupiter « Snark ¢ Polaris « Titan * Thor « Atlas 


ORDEAL BY ROCKET FOR SPACE-AGE BEARINGS 


Successful missile firings depend on split-second pperat- 
ing precision in all moving parts. Achieving this calls for 
antifriction engineering of the highest standards... and 
for bearings that continue to operate smoothly and reli- 
ably under the toughest stress conditions wherever they 
may be encountered. 


Development of high performance bearings for the space 
age is an important part of Torrington’s research pro- 
gram. Working in close cooperation with missile manu- 


facturers, Torrington engineers have already produced 
needle bearings capable of operating efficiently at 800°F. 
New bearing designs and materials are currently being 
tested at temperatures of 1200°F and beyond. 


In helping missiles to fly better, more reliably and more 
accurately, Torrington Bearings are playing a pioneer- 
ing role in the space age. It is only one part of Torring- 


ton’s continuing effort to improve bearings in design, 
material and performance. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Connecticut « South Bend 21, indiana 


PROGRESS THROUGH PRECISION—IN BCARING DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE 
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SERVICE 


The glamor is in the Senate, but the House is the real battleground. 


That’s a realistic appraisal of the extra session of Congress that began 
this week and will run on to Labor Day or thereabouts. 


Washington is having a steamy, hot August. But the ‘town is full of 
tourists, and in record numbers they are flocking into the Senate chamber 
to get a good look at three of this year’s brightest political stars—Vice-Pres. 
Nixon, the GOP. Presidential candidate and the nominal presiding officer 
of the Senate, and both of the Democratic candidates, Sen. John F. Kennedy 
and Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson. 


For the short term, Speaker Sam Rayburn is the key man. 


The House Rules Committee—with conservative Democrats and sym- 
pathetic Republicans working in harmony—has blockaded three major bills 
that are important in the Kennedy-Johnson campaign approach to Novem- 
ber. These are aid for school construction; the on-site picketing bill, which 
proposes to legalize secondary strikes and boycotts in the construction 
industry; and a general housing bill, carrying big funds for college housing, 
urban renewal, public housing, and housing for the elderly. 


So, while most of the public attention will fall on the Senate, the real 
measure of this session’s productiveness will depend upon Rayburn’s 
ability to whip the Rules Committee into line. 


If Rayburn fails, the Democratic program will fail, too. The Rules 
Committee can block the progress of legislation to the House floor for 
debate—as in the present case with the on-site picketing and housing bills. 
It can also prevent the meeting of compromise conference committees to 
settle differences between House and Senate versions of bills that have 
cleared both bodies. The school aid bill, now snagged in the Rules Com- 
mittee, is a good example of the latter power. This makes the outlook 
cloudy, at best, for other public welfare legislation. 


Eisenhower's relations with the Democratic-controlled Congress, which 
have steadily worsened during this Presidential year, now figure to become 
much more tense. 


The President’s message to the Senate this week is being dismissed by 
most Democrats as just another campaign document. 


The leadership will ignore most of it—the Eisenhower requests, for 
example, to raise the interest rate on long-term government bonds, a penny 
increase in the federal auto fuel tax, a new tax on aviation fuel, and a rise 
in postal rates. 


Except for his yielding to demands for more defense spending (page 36), 
the message represents no major switch for Eisenhower. 


Republicans see help for the Nixon candidacy in the message, never- 
theless. In the “helpful” category, Nixon’s counselors put down such things 
as Eisenhower’s advocacy of special authorizations for aid to Latin American 
nations and to Africa. They are cheered also by the “positive tone” in White 
House acceptance of the notion of federal aid for education and the concept 
of medical help for the aged. 


Nixon was shown the message in advance but was not offered veto or 
rewrite privileges. Persons close to Nixon concede that the President is 
less convinced than the Vice-President about the need for such programs as 
school construction and “medicare” for older citizens. But they feel that 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 


_ WASHINGTON Eisenhower has come about as far as possible toward accommodating Nixon’s 
BUREAU views while still maintaining his own stance on these issues. 
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Pentagon spending estimates continue to rise. The Administration is 
finally having to concede that it cannot hold military expenditures stable 
at $41-billion—the goal it had set for itself. Newest estimates for this fiscal 
year, the period ending next July 1, put our military spending at $41.5-bil- 
lion, and insiders say there’s a good chance that final accounting will show 
it closer to $42-billion. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy plans a major speech soon on economic policy. 
It probably will be delivered this month in the Senate, where the nominee 
can take a scholarly approach without concern for audience reaction. 





more conservative than the all-out Democratic platform, but he will defend 
the proposition that a President should take more responsibility on mone- 
tary policy. He will defend also the Democratic platform’s goal of a 5% 
i yearly economic growth rate and, in more detail than heretofore, set down 
how he thinks it ought to be attained. 


if j 
| 
att 


i Nixon firms up his grasp on GOP party machinery. 


| “ Advance word on the content: Kennedy will portray himself as slightly 





i! His choice, J. Clifford Folger, takes over as chief money-raiser. Folger 
iit is a Washington stock broker who has served Nixon for some time, on a per- 
i sonal basis, as chief financial adviser. This week, Nixon had him installed 
as the party’s national finance chairman. 


! Republican campaign funds lag behind the 1956 pace. Thus far in 

iI 1960, the GOP National Committee has raised about $3-million; at the 

comparable time four years ago, it had about $4.25-million. This year’s 
’ 








goal: about $8-million to finance, atthe national level, the Nixon-Lodge 
White House campaign and the Republican efforts to hold and expand their 
Senate and House representation. 


| 
{ 
| 
i A note on the high cost of running for office: Nixon’s first campaign 
| swing, to Hawaii and back to Washington in four days, cost about $20,000. 
| Democrats will have to lay out much more for the impending Kennedy- 
i} Johnson swing to the 50th state—first, because both halves of the ticket will 
Hi) make the trip and, second, because the Democrats will charter a jet plane. 


Nixon used a piston-engine plane. 





Antitrusters look hard at the United-Capital airline merger proposal 
(BW—Aug.6’60,p24). So far, there is no official move toward intervention 
} aimed at stopping the merger. But the most knowledgeable Capitol Hill 
sources on aviation affairs say their impression is that the Justice Dept. is 

not inclined to look kindly on the transaction. 


If Justice tries to block it, a Congressional fight will follow. Chmn. Mike 
Monroney of the Senate’s Aviation Subcommittee, in common with most 
other legislative experts in transportation, feels that only a strong carrier 
can satisfactorily assume the Capital burden—and United appears to fit that 
42 description. 


| Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 13, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Tools of Modern Management: A digital computer and a corporate-size jetliner 


New corporate-size jetliner operates from 950 U.S. airports 
—flies nonstop across America 


Your 550-mph JetStar will pace the range and 


pendability as we Er 25 LOCKHEED 


~ JETSTAR 


WORLD'S FASTEST CORPORATE PLANE 


























chemicals on the move... 


Modern chemistry has created hundreds of 
new and better formulations to keep pace 
with America’s stepped-up personal needs. 
For cleanliness, soaps and detergents are 
measured in billions of pounds each year. 
Every day brings new chemical specialties 
to make our lives easier and better. 

To meet varied requirements of these 
processors and formulators, Olin Mathieson 
is on the move. Currently we are increasing 
caustic/chlorine production in important 
growth areas — adding new plant facilities 
for the production of polyols — marketing a 


wide range of surfactants of outstanding 
performance. Olin Mathieson offers quality 
phosphates, alkalies, organics, and specialty 
chemicals in volumes to provide for chang- 
ing market conditions. 

Change is the challenge, and the future 
depends on the ability to predict change and 
prepare for it. As a step in providing for your 
future, let us review your chemical require 
ments now. In terms of future—or present 
developments, our experience in chemical 
supply can be useful. 
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Olin Mathieson 


CHEMICALS DIVISION, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





CHENMIECAES 


Trisodium Phosphate ® Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated * Sodium Tripolyphosphate * Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Hexametaphosphate ® Monosodium F phate * Disodium Phosphate * Acid Pyrophosphate * Tetrapotassium 
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that spells typing perfection today. The all new 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
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British modest salary 
but gets chauffeur-driven company car. 


In Europe, 


Top executives of European com- 
panies aren’t nearly so well paid as their 
American counterparts. But the Euro- 
peans have the edge in security, in 
status symbols, and in fringe benefits 
(cartoons). 


executive earns 


A British managing director, for ex- 
ample, rejoices in a host of “perks” 
perquisites), and he can look forward 
to a generous pension. The Italian chief 
executive, though he’s not likely to be 
fired, gets hefty severance pay if he is; 
he also has a liberal expense account. 

These are some of the findings of a 
study of European top management 
compensation just completed by Mc- 
Kinsey & Co. consultants Philip H 
Dutter, J. McClain Stewart, and George 
W. Starcher. They believe it is the 
first such study ever made. 


In any country, top management’s 
pay is a fairly intimate subject. Here, 
though, the Securities & Exchange 


Commission has made many high-level 
salaries public knowledge (BW—May21 
'60,p48), and surveys run by outfits such 
as the American Management Assn. 
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ha izable “hidden” 
lavish expe account. 


the Perks’ 


and McKinsey itself | ravi made a lot 
more information available to specialists. 
¢ Close-Mouthed—1 hat’s not the case 
in Europe Few laws require public 
disclosure of salary data. Even those 
European companies whose shares are 
listed on American stock exchanges ig- 
nore the subject in their proxy state- 
ments, and the SEC hasn’t argued about 
it. Only handful of salary surveys 
have been made, and all were limited to 
a single country or industn 

Such exchange of salar 


Italian executive 


income, 


like 


information 


as exists among European companies is 
strictly informal. In Britain, where a 


group of big company 
as the “‘old boy network’ 
ally to talk about pay, nobody is 
to bring a pencil. And there 
much informal exchang¢ 
Until recently, there wasn’t much 
need for Americans to penetrate that 
paper curtain. U.S. companies with 
operations abroad usually sent their own 
people over to fill the top jobs 
e Problem for Americans—Latel\ 
ever, thev’ve been finding 


op brass known 

meet occasion- 
allowed 
isn’t even 


, how- 
it politic 





U.S. executive is much the best paid; 
fringes are secondary to his salary. 


Add Up 


to have European subsidiaries run by 
Europeans. In the U.S.-affiliated com- 
panies that McKinsey surveyed, the top 
management groups (meaning, gener- 
ally, the five highest-ranking executives) 
are only about 10% American, and only 
about a fifth of these companies are 
headed by Americans. In setting pay 
European nationals, most 
American companies would like to be 
governed by the going rate—if they 
knew what it was. 

One American company gave up try- 
ing to find out and has been letting the 
Europeans who head its subsidiaries set 
their own salaries. It’s uneasy about 
that system because executives further 
down the line have been complaining 
their ceiling is too low. Evidently the 
Europeans are underpaying themselves. 

Other U.S. companies, says Dutter, 
are equally in the dark about European 
executive pay practices. That’s why Mc- 
Kinsey made its survey and why Ameri- 
can concerns were eager to cooperate. 
¢ General Picture—As a result, the sal- 
iry figures the McKinsey people got 


scales for 


Management 47 
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-one of many 


Baltimore 








Baltimore is noted for its abundant 
supply of skilled labor. The area, 
with many working and recreation- 
al advantages, attracts competent 
workers. The high percentage of 
home ownership, both city and 
suburban, is a contributing factor 
to the stability of this labor force. 


Our Industrial Development 
Service will gladly make an individ- 
ual Plant Location Study for you. 
We'll give you facts that apply to 
your particular needs. No obliga- 
tion of course — and your inquiry 
will be held in strict confidence. 
Mail the coupon below, attached 
to your letterhead. 


BALTIMORE Sercing ove, 
GAS and ELECTRIC grea 


industrial 


COMPANY centers 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
Industrial Development Service 
1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 


' 
| 
| 
j 
I would like to have you make a ! 
special Plant Location Study for us. 
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Management 








(which they’re keeping confidential) are 
heavily weighted with U. S.-owned com- 
panies. Their sample included Euro- 
pean executives (Americans were ig- 
nored) in 80 subsidiaries of 29 American 
companies, in four British-owned com- 
panies, and in one Italian one. 

But Stewart also gleaned a lot of 
information about compensation prac- 
tices by interviewing some 20 other 
European-owned companies. He thinks 
his nonstatistical generalizations, at 
least, are valid for all of Western 
Europe. 

In Europe, as in the United States, 
the pay of the chief executives—and of 
the five top men as a group—varies 
pretty consistently with —— size. 
For the No. | man, it ranges from 45% 
to 75% of the American rate in com- 
panies of comparable size. That’s in 
terms of straight dollar equivalents, 
without allowance for differences in pur- 
chasing power, tax rates, or fringes. 

Belgian managing directors get about 
two-thirds what American presidents 
get in similar-size companies: French 
chief executives, about half. British and 
German chief executives are paid be- 
tween 50% and 60% as much as Amer- 
icans; the comparisons are less exact be- 
cause the spread between big and little 
companies is different. The spread is 
widest in Italy; there the head of a com- 
pany with $2-million annual sales earns 
less than half what the president of the 
same-size American company would get, 
while the chief of a $40-million-a-year 
one makes 75% of the U.S. rate. 
¢ Internal Pay Structure—In Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy, the pay 
gaps within top management are wider 
than they are in the U.S. The No. 2 
man in those four countries makes less 
than three-fifths of the No. 1 man’s pay; 
in the U.S., he would get more than 
two-thirds. The American No. 5 man 
earns about half the top executive’s com- 
pensation; in Germany, he gets only a 
fourth as much and in the other three 
countries less than 40%. 

European companies differ in pay 
practices as well as in amounts. Britain’s 
high tax rates lead to much more use 
of perks (even the fifth-ranking executive 
gets a company car in a third of the 
companies surveyed) and to substantial 
pensions. Most large British companies 
have so-called “top hat” plans that usu- 
ally give the retiring executive a pension 
at least half or sometimes as oo 
two-thirds of his final annual income. 

Belgian managing directors usually 
get a substantial profit-sharing bonus 
known as, “tantieme”; for lower-level 
executives there is a “thirteenth-month” 
bonus of one month’s pay. French com- 
panies sometimes pay for executive 
apartments. German companies may 
make interest-free loans for housing. 
¢ Liberal Expense Accounts—In Italy, 
where income taxes are often deter- 





mined by individual conferences with 
the tax collector, cash counts for more. 
Pay levels are higher, at least in large 
companies. Expense accounts are lavish; 
in addition to reimbursed expenses, the 
Italian top executive often gets a big ex- 
pense allowance (sometimes equal to his 
salary) for which he doesn’t have to ac- 
count very strictly. 

Italian executives get long vacations— 
30 working days a year, on the average, 
twice as much as in Britain. By law, 
if they are dismissed, they get severance 
pay (a month and a half’s pay for each 
year of service if they have been around 
10 years or more). And, because union- 
like organizations left over from Mus- 
solini’s corporate state help them nego- 
tiate contracts, Italian managers often 
snag severance pay if they quit. 

Throughout Europe, the McKinsey 
researchers report, items other than cash 
make up a bigger part of the execu- 
tive compensation package than they do 
here. Such extras as automobiles, hous- 
ing, and club memberships go much 
farther down in the organization than 
in the U.S. Security also gets more 
emphasis; European executives are sel- 
dom fired. 
¢ Less Mobility—Cash is played down 
partly because income tax rates are 
generally higher. Partly, too, it’s be- 
cause of the predominance of family- 
owned or tightly controlled companies. 
Both factors contribute to a general 
lack of executive mobility. 

As a result, says Dutter, European 
companies haven’t given much thought 
to compensation as a means of attract- 
ing or retaining executives—or motivat- 
ing them to do a better job. Raises and 
promotions are based chiefly on senior- 
itv. Bonuses are less common than in 
the U.S.; where they are paid, they 
tend to be a fixed percentage of salary 
instead of being based on performance. 
There’s little effort, either, to give man- 
agers a proprictory interest in the com- 
pany; stock options are rare. 

Europeans don’t have much incen- 
tive to change jobs, and companies are 
not inclined to ask them to. Executive 
skills are not widely regarded as being 
interchangeable between companies; 
European industry hasn’t had the 
proliferation of staff jovs—the most 
readily transferable—that is so character- 
istic of American business. 
¢ Company Loyalty—Anyway, Euro- 
peans expect to make a “company 
career.” To leave would be considered 
disloyal. “It’s just bad etiquette,” ex- 
plains Stewart. 

But executive turnovez is gradually in- 
creasing. In some countries rapid in- 
dustrial expansion has created a shortage 
of executive talent. And American 
companies are beginning to raid native 
companies. So Europeans may not be 
content much longer to take the credit 
and let the cash go. END 
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A New Galaxy in Electronics and Aerospace Activity 


Ling- Altec Electronics, Inc. 





and 


Temco Aircraft Corporation 





Join Forces as 
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Ling-Altec has attained remarkable growth in super-power electronic communications 


“rs (radio, radar and sonar), vibration and environmental testing equipment for missiles and 
hy, high-performance aircraft, closed-circuit television, stereo and other sound systems, 

ca j 

a Temco has won an enviable position among the nation’s first 500 corporations as a 


nes producer of aircraft, missile and propellant systems and components, many varied electronic 
devices and the Iconorama visual 2- and 3-dimensional radar plotting display installations. 

We take pleasure in announcing this new force in the electronics and aerospace industry. 
The combined skills, facilities, management talent, financial capability and research programs 
establish Ling-Temco Electronics, Inc. as a strong, integrated corporation whose primary 
interest is the development and production of electronic and aerospace systems. 


—-_ 
LING gr TEMCO 


INC. : 
P. O. Box 5003 © Dallas 22, Texas 
THE LING-TEMCO GROUP: 


CONTINENTAL ELECTRONICS MANUFACTURING CO. TEMCO ELECTRONICS & MISSILES CO. 
THE CALIDYNE COMPANY, INC., DIVISION 


ALTEC LANSING CORPORATION Temco Muissires & Arrcrart Division 


ALTEC SERVICE COMPANY Temco Exectronics Division 
UNITED ELECTRONICS COMPANY 
THE ELECTRON CORPORATION Temco OverHaut & ArrosysteMs Division 


UNIVERSITY LOUDSPEAKERS, INC., DIVISION 
LING ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
PEERLESS ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Temco InpustriaL Division 


Fenske, Feprick & Miter, INc., SUBSIDIARY 
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In Marketing 


Price Discrimination on Auto Lamps 
Laid to Westinghouse by FTC 


The Federal Trade Commission has charged West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. with giving discriminatory price 
discounts to big buyers of its automotive miniature and 
sealed beam lamps. A Westinghouse spokesman said 
the company had no comment on the complaint now. 

The complaint alleged that the Westinghouse Lamp 
Div. sold lamps to distributors who bought more than 
$25,000 worth a year at a discount of 5% over the 18% 
discount granted on orders of $250 or more. FTC said 
only 32 of 752 franchised dealers qualified. 

In addition, FTC charged, Westinghouse sold lamps 
to General Motor Corp.'s AC Spark Plug Div. under a 
negotiated contract giving GM a 29.2% discount. GM 
then sold the lamps to its car and truck dealers. in com 
petition with Westinghouse wholesalers who received 
smaller discounts. 


Oil Company Broadens Midwest Test 


Of Service Station Consolidation 


The tally is now 17 service stations consolidated into 
four in the experimental program of Standard Oil Co. 
(Ind.). The experiment started last fall when Standard 
replaced three stations in Fairfield, lowa, with one, and 
replaced nine in Vincennes, Ind., with one (BW —Oct. 
24'59,p120). Now it has added Matoon, IIl., to its test 
string, with two stations taking over the work of five. 

Standard’s object is to see what happens to costs 
and profitability when one or two service stations replace 
several smaller ones in an urban consumer area. 

The company is not yet committing itself to any final 
conclusions concerning the effectiveness of new pattern. 
It expects to know by the first of next year what the 
score is at Vincennes and Fairfield. But, so far, indica- 
tions on operating profitability are favorable. 


Guide to Country’s Marketing Areas 
Put Out by Office Equipment Makers 


The Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute has 
completed what might be called a handy guide to mar- 
keting for its industry. 

The guide, six years in the making, consists of a map, 
dividing the country into 308 leading marketing areas 
In defining an “area,” the institute considered such fac- 
tors as central commercial cities, traveling distances for 
salesmen, and transportation facilities. 

On this map it has applied government statistics to 
show a breakdown of the number of companies in each 
area, by broad industry classification—such as retail, man- 


50 Marketing 


MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


@ P. 53—Movie makers win important anti- 
trust decision. 

e@ P. 58—Plough, Inc., fills up distribution 
channels. 








ufacture, finance. Then it breaks down the total indus 
try payroll and size of companies in relation to the 
number of employees in categories up to 5,000 and over 
‘These figures are based on data supplied by the Census 
and Old-Age & Survivors Insurance Bureaus. 

Copies of the guide may be obtained at $5 each from 


OEMI, in Washington, D. C. 


Washington-Area Soft Drink Bottlers 
Indicted on Charge of Price Plot 


A federal grand jury has indicted seven soft drink bot 
tlers and their trade association on charges of conspiring 
te fix prices in the Washington area. The indictment 
claims that members of the Carbonated Beverage Manu 
facturers Assn. of Washington, D. C., Inc., met in 
February and discussed a price increase in that market 
In March, they met again—this time with a bottler who 
was not a member of the association—and agreed to raise 
prices, the government charges. 

Besides the trade association, defendants named were 
Washington Coca-Cola Bottling Co.; Pepsi-Cola Bot- 
tling Co. of Washington, D. C.; Pepsi-Cola Metro- 
politan Bottling Co.; Canada Dry Corp.; R. C. Nehi 
Bottling Co.-Washington; Seven-Up Washington; Rock 
Creek Ginger Ale Co. Named as co-conspirators were 
Dr. Pepper Bottling Co. of Washington and Frostie 
Bottling Co. of Washington. 

\n attorney for the trade group declined to comment 
on the indictment, though he said the bottlers cooperated 
in the inquiry. Coca-Cola is the only bottler that is not 
a member of the group. An attorney for the Coca- 
Cola company commented: “We certainly had no inten 
tion of violating any law—if any law was violated.” 


Community Antenna Systems Sold 


As Company Seeks Investment Cash 


The country’s largest package of community antenna 
systems has changed hands. Jerrold Electronics Corp. 
has sold its nine systems to H&B American Corp. for 
some $5-million cash, with which it intends to buy other 
electronic companies. Jerrold has already agreed to pur 
chase one small company, is negotiating with two others 

Jerrold says it is still interested in buying other systems, 
but—under terms of a recent antitrust ruling—it cannot 
do so until April, 1962, without court approval. 

The purchase puts H&B into the television business. 
Other divisions of the company include a wholesaler of 
automobile parts, a manufacturer of home barbecue 
equipment, and the Quick-Way Shovel Co. 
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Photo courtesy Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 


makes millions of them 


from Aristoloy Electric Furnace Steel 


Steel for self-locking hex nuts must be uniform in 
structure, easy to machine and free from internal 
and external defects. Elastic Stop Nut Corporation 
of America insists on these qualities ... and gets 
them with Aristoloy cold finished bars. 

Aristoloy Electric Furnace Steels, carefully 
controlled from melt shop to finishing oper- 
ations, meet specifications for this and other 





ARISTOLOY STEEL DIVISION + 4031 Mahoning Ave., Warren, Ohio 


applications requiring steel of uniform quality. 
For complete information about Aristoloy blooms, 
slabs, billets and bars, in carbon, 
alloy, stainless and leaded, call the 
Copperweld representative in your 
nearest large city . . . or write for 
NEW PRODUCTS & FACILITIES 
CATALOG. 





DIVISION OF 


COPPERWELD 
STEEL COMPANY 


EXPORT: Copperweld Steel International Co., 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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from Antifoams to Zeolites. 


The A to Z range of Nalco’s specialized industrial chemi- 
cals includes useful products for nearly every kind of in- 
dustry. Some of them improve products, some protect 
equipment. Others reduce waste . . . or catalyze a process 

. and still others are chemical raw materials. If the list 
at the right hints at help for you, please take the hint 
.. . and write for more details. 


Detailed data on any Nalco Product 
are yours, promptly, upon request 
NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
6208 West 66th Place . Chicago 38, Illinois 


Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Compens. Hous- 
ton, Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texas 
Foreign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Venezuela and West Germany 

In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 


®... Serving Industry thro 
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ANTIFOAM CHEMICALS .... for manufactur- 
ers of paints, and paper . . . for processors of sugar 
beets, and rubber . . . for control of foam in any 
liquid processing. 

ASPHALT ADDITIVES .. . for better bonding of 
asphalt to aggregate . . . easier road repairs... . 
longer lasting asphalt roads. 

CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES ... cyclic tertiary 
amines, quaternary ammonium chlorides, oxyalky- 
lated products . . . wherever surface-active agents 
are needed in chemical processing. 
COAGULANTS ... . inorganics, organic polyelec- 
trolytes . . . for clarification of water and process 
liquids . . . for processing mineral ores. 
COLLOIDAL SILICA ,. . for non-skid character- 
istics in paper, paperboard and wax . . . for snag 
resistant, soil resistant cloth . . . for stronger bond- 
ing qualities in cements and mortars. 
COMBUSTION CHEMICALS .. . for improved 
combustion, control of soot and slag in coal and oil 
fired boilers. 

CONSULTING SERVICES AND CONTRACT 
RESEARCH .... on any problem of development, 
manufacture or application of chemicals related to 
Nalco products or the functions they perform. 
CORROSION INHIBITORS . . . for cooling 
waters, boiler waters, municipal water systems. . . 
for oil field and refinery hydrocarbon systems. 
DIALYSIS MEMBRANES .. . for liquids process- 
ing, ion separation. 

ELECTRICAL PETROLEUM TREATING 
custom designed equipment for electrical desalt- 
ing, desulfurization of petroleum stocks. 


EMULSION BREAKERS ... . for treating crude 
oils, for refinery desalting . . . for chemical process- 
ing. 

FUEL OIL STABILIZERS .. . for prevention of 


sludge, improved combustion in residual and dis- 
tillate fuels. 

ION EXCHANGE RESINS .. . anion and cation 
exchangers . . . for water conditioning, liquids proc- 
essing. 

METALWORKING LUBRICANTS ... for difficult 
cutting, drawing and forming of metals. 
MICROBIOLOGICAL CONTROL CHEMICALS 
.. . for slime and algae control in industrial water 
systems ... for pulp and paper mill systems. 
PAPER PROCESS CHEMICALS .,.. for fibre re- 


tention, white water clarification . . . for control 
of foam .. . for microbiological control. 
PETROLEUM CATALYSTS .. . for catalytic 
cracking ... for hydroforming . . . for desulfuriza- 
tion. 

REFRACTORY MATERIALS ... . for investment 
casting . . . for ceramic shell molding. 

ROLLING OILS ... for steel rolling mills. 
SODIUM ALUMINATE ... . for water clarifica- 


tion ... for paper processing .. . for alumina needed 
in chemical processing. 

WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL CHEMICALS 
. .. for non-selective control of vegetation for rail- 
roads and industry. 

WATER CONDITIONING CHEMICALS .. . for 
control of corrosion, deposits and foaming in boiler 
feedwater, cooling water, and all types of process 
water systems. 


Li OLITE. .. synthetic, inorganic gel type cation 
exchanger for softening hard water supplies. 
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U.S. to Appeal TV Film Ruling 


@ Antitrusters will ask Supreme Court to upset 


decision absolving distributors of old movies. 


@ The case involved Universal Pictures’ granting of 
exclusive distribution rights on 600 films to Screen Gems, Inc. 


@ District judge had been the first to upset an anti- 


merger action based on the “tendency to lessen competition.” 


Justice Dept. atterneys are planning 
an appeal to the Supreme Court against 
a federal court’s decision absolving film 
companies of antitrust charges in the 
distribution of pre-1948 movies for 
television. 

The case is important to the govern- 
ment for a number of reasons. For one 
thing, it is the first case the antitrusters 
have lost involving the highly contro- 
versial Section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
which prohibits a corporation from ac- 
quiring the assets of another corpora- 
tion if such acquisition tends to lessen 
competition. It’s this section that both 
the Antitrust Div. and the Federal 
Trade Commission have used as a 
weapon against a multitude of mergers 
and proposed mergers. 

Beyond that, the new decision— 
handed down last month by Judge Wil- 
liam B. Herlands in the U.S. District 
Court of Southern New York—estab- 
lished some new criteria for just what 
constitutes an asset. 

But most important, his ruling upset 
the government’s attempt, often suc- 
cessful in the past, to narrow the defi- 
nition of what constitutes a “line of 
commerce,” one of the most controver- 
sial phrases in Section 7. 
¢ Basis of Case—The case involved an 
exclusive distribution agreement be- 
tween Screen Gems, Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Columbia Pictures 
Corp., and Universal Pictures Co. In 
this deal, Screen Gems got the right to 
distribute some 600 Universal films— 
made before 1948—to TV markets over 
a 14-year period. It was to receive about 
27% of the revenue obtained from sub- 
leasing them. 

The government argued that this was 
both (1) violation of the Sherman Act, 
the basic U.S. antitrust law, because it 
was a conspiracy in restraint of inter- 
state commerce and (2) an unlawful 
acquisition of Universal assets by 
Screen Gems under the Clayton Act. 

* Judge’s Ruling—In his 176-page de- 
cision, Judge Herlands ruled that the 
government failed to prove that the 
Sherman Act was violated. There was 
not enough evidence, he said, to prove 
that the agreement was made to fix 
prices “or in any way to affect the gen- 
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eral market price of feature films or 
other television programing.” 

Judge Herlands then undercut the 
government’s case under Section 7 by 
ruling that the pre-1948 films—or, for 
that matter, other movies—weren’t a 
separate and distinct line of commerce 
(as specified in the Clayton Act). 
Rather, he said, the line of commerce 
is the whole area of TV programing. 
¢ Measuring Competition—In reaching 
this conclusion, the court gave a de- 
tailed analysis of the evidence showing, 
for instance, that feature films originally 
made for theater distribution compete 
in TV against all sorts of programs— 
from Jack Paar’s show on NBC to 
syndicated films made especially for TV, 
against live shows, cartoons, shorts, and 
taped reruns of original TV produc- 
tions. 

“All competition,” he said, “must be 
considered, including competition faced 
by the product in question from other 
products.” 
¢ Du Pont References—This part of 
the ruling gave additional ammunition 
to industry lawyers who are attacking 
the government’s recent attempts to 
interpret narrowly what constitutes a 
line of commerce. 

To support his view, Judge Herlands 
cited the du Pont cellophane case, in 
which the con:pany was found to hold 
75% of the market but was absolved 
of any monopoly charges by the Su- 
preme Court because there was sufh- 
cient interchangeability of other prod- 
ucts with cellophane to maintain 
competition. In that case, as in the case 
of feature films, the government wanted 
to confine the argument to cellophane 
alone, regardless of other packaging ma- 
terials. 

Judge Herlands also cited the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the more 
recent General Motors and du Pont 
case, in which the government won its 
fight to force du Pont to divest itself 
of GM stock. There, the Supreme 
Court ruled that automobile paints and 
varnishes are a distinct line of com- 
merce in which du Pont held a com- 
manding position. But the court 
pointed out that such a narrow defini- 
tion of a product market must pass the 


test of “peculiar characteristics and 
uses. 

e Antitrust Victory—The court’s de- 
cision establishing all of TV program- 
ing and not just feature films as the 
market wrecked the government’s over- 
all case, but the antitrusters did come 
out on top on one point. That was in 
Judge Herlands interpretation of what 
constitutes an asset under the Clayton 
Act, which was amended in 1950 
specifically to prevent —- through 
acquisition of assets as well as through 
purchase of stock. 

His ruling, say some lawyers, is an 
important legal point, broadening the 
application of Section 7. He disagreed 
with Screen Gems and the other de- 
fendants that Section 7 as amended 
must be construed as embracing “only 
mergers or their equivalent or stated 
differently as amalgamations of enter- 
prises.” 
¢ Narrow View—He added: “This is 
a too restrictive construction.” The law 
clearly states, he said, that acquisition 
of “the whole or any part of the assets” 
which lessens competition is prohibited; 
and the assets don’t have to be physical. 
“Assets,” he said, “may mean any- 
thing of value.” So the leasing rights 
to the films are clearly an asset. What's 
more, the fact that such rights weren’t 
carried on either company’s books as 
an asset for tax or bookkeeping purposes 
doesn’t matter. 

“There is nothing in the legislative 
history of Section 7,” Judge Herlands 
tuled, “to justify the defendants’ view- 
point that the word ‘assets’ is to be in- 
terpreted through the eyes of tax experts 
or accountants rather than business 
men, or that ‘assets’ means only ‘capital 
assets.’ ” 
¢ Clearing Two Points—Though it was 
unnecessary, since the government had 
already lost its case, the court handed 
down opinions on two other points at 
issue: 

¢ Whether Metropolitan New 
York was a market for TV programs 
within the meaning of the law. 

¢ Whether there was reasonable 
probability of a lessening of competi- 
tion. 

Judge Herlands ruled that New York 
was a specific market, as the government 
argued, but again upheld the defend- 
ants by ruling that there was little 
chance of a lessening of competition in 
the TV programing business because 
of the 14-year exclusive agreement be- 
tween Screen Gems and Universal. 
¢ TV Program History—Herlands’ de- 
cision was larded with details of how 
television programing has grown and 
with his opinion about the character 
of television as a business, in which the 
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The readers of SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN know the stories be- 
hind the four covers reproduced 
opposite. Our readers are the men 
of Technical Management, and 
they tell us that they read our 
magazine at home, enjoying an 
average of four hours with each 
issue. They are enriched by the 
understanding of current innova- 
tion in science and technology 
uniquely presented in our pages. 

These readers — more than a 
quarter of a million engineers, 
research scientists and technical 
executives —have made industrial 
profits dependent upon constant 
innovation in plant, process and 
product. Their stern demands de- 
termine the purchasing patterns of 
industry. More than 450 corpora- 
tions know this and know that the 
way to speak to Technical Manage- 
ment successfully is to speak to 
them through our pages. We will 
be pleased to send you a compli- 
mentary copy of our September 
issue in which all advertising space 
was sold out a month before the 
regular closing date. 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


415 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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supply of programing material becomes 
a prime commercial need to fill the 
broadcasting hours. 

“For all practical purposes,” he said, 
“TV programing is an adjunct of the 
advertising business. The end: maxi- 
mum viewing audience and, conse- 

quently, maximum purchasers. The 
means: TV programs.” 

In establishing the background for 
his decision that feature films are just 
one part of a huge race for this audi- 
ence, he said: “TV programing is 
dynamic, experimental, free from fixed 
patterns, subject to requirements of 
advertisers and sponsors, and catering 
to the advertising experts’ image of the 
largest common denominator of taste. 
Variety is the spice and therefore the 
necessity of TV programing.’ 
¢ Hard to Pin Down—The decision is 
more than just a handy primer of the 
television industry and its relationships. 
In the past, courts have permitted a 
much tighter definition of what consti- 
tutes a line of commerce. That was 
true in the du Pont-General Motors 
case and also in the proposed merger 
of Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube. In that one, the court 
found a product as restricted as track 
spikes to be a line of commerce as well 
as much broader categories such as hot- 
rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, and oil 
field equipment. 

In effect, definitions of lines of com- 
merce have ranged all over the lot. 
Thus it is impossible to determine just 
what effect Herlands’ decision may have 
on another important anti-merger case 
under Section 7—the acquisition of 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. by Continental 
Can Co. (BW—Jun.11’60,p28). 
¢ Can-Glass Case—That case is being 
tried in the same Southern New York 
District Court as the Screen Gems suit, 
and the definition of a line of com- 
merce is crucial in this instance, too. 
The government says Hazel-Atlas’ glass 
containers competed in the same mar- 
kets as Continental Can’s tin cans, but 
it defines those markets narrowly—as the 
beer industry, the soft drink industry, 
the toilet and cosmetic industry. 

Continental maintains that glass bot- 
tles and cans are separate businesses, 

although there is some competition be- 
tween them in the same markets. It 
argues that courts have held that where 
some interchangeability between sub- 
stitute products exists, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean the competition is “suffi- 
cient to justify their inclusion in the 
same relevant market.” 

A victory for the government in the 


» Continental Can case could go a long 


way toward supporting its narrow in- 
terpretation of lines of commerce and 
could give antitrust lawyers a weapon 
against mergers between companies 
making products that can be substituted 
at least in part. 





Ads Get on Phone 


Philadelphia agency is 
selling advertising time on 
phoned-for recorded services 
such as weather reports. 


Beginning the end of this month, 
residents of Atlantic Citv, N. J., will be 
able to pick up the phone, dial 
AT 6-3011, and get a local weather 
report—and a commercial for the South 
Jersey Gas Assn. 

The phoned-for service—such as time 
and weather—is an old story in large 
cities; local telephone companies have 
such setups in 10 metropolitan areas, 
where they garner about 180-million 
calls a year. But so far, the Bell System 
hasn’t moved into smaller towns with 
such services. So a small Philadelphia 
advertising agency is taking up the idea 
and selling ad time on the medium. 
Tel-Advertising Co., a subsidiary of the 
W. Wallace Orr Agency, runs weather 
reports in such cities as Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, Wilmington, Minneapolis, and 
Altoona, Pa. Tt also promotes special 
services in a number of other cities 
e Cost Varies—Tel-Advertising works 
out engineering details and_ special 
tariffs with local telephone companies, 
arranges for the forecasts, gets an an- 
nouncer to record them—and the com- 
mercials—and a technician to change the 
recordings as the forecast changes. All 
this will cost an advertiser about $200 
a week for a major city. 

As far as Orr is concerned, the 
weather service is just the beginning. 
Such services—sponsored and unspon- 
sored—are common in Europe. People 
can phone for a recorded bedtime story 
in Vienna, and for 50 services in Zurich, 
including a perfect A for tuning a violin. 
Tel-Advertising has had ski reports in 
Detroit sponsored by J. L. Hudson Co., 
and a sports news program in Philadel- 
phia. In one city, you can get the 
latest results from the six top race 
tracks in the country—sponsored by the 
Armstrong racing papers. 
¢ Pipeline—Tel-Advertising 
November, 1957, with a_ho-ho-ing 
Santa Claus in Baltimore who told 
children to be good and to ask their 
parents to shop at Hecht Bros. depart- 
ment store. Tel-Advertising’s biggest 
promotion deal to date was a 40-city 
network put together for calls for Elmo 
Topp, a proponent of Tip-Top bread. 
Coming up is a 75-city campaign to 
introduce a new soap product. 

In the year ended Mar. 1, Tel-Adver- 
tising gross sales came to just $165,000. 
That’s small in the total advertising 
picture, but it was up from $71,000 the 
previous year—enough to give Orr new 
ideas. END 
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to profits with Mobil! 





Mobil program helps Greenlee Bros. & Co. reduce maintenance expense... 
reduce equipment failures. Annual savings over £12,000! 


This prominent Rockford, Ill., manufacturer of 
machine tools and hand tools well knows the 
importance of proper maintenance. For its own 
production equipment, Greenlee takes full ad- 
vantage of a Mobil Program of Correct Lubrica- 
tion and its attendant system of controlling 
maintenance costs. 

Working closely with key Greenlee personnel, 
Mobil engineers established correct lubricant 
recommendations, proper application procedures 


and strict Preventive Maintenance schedules. 
Through the 6 years of a Mobil Program at 
Greenlee, maintenance and parts costs have been 
drastically reduced, man-hours saved, and un- 
scheduled downtime almost entirely eliminated. 
Since 1954 the Mobil Program has saved Greenlee 
over $12,000 every year. 
* aa * 

For more of the cost-cutting Mobil story, call 
your nearest Mobil Representative. 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





This centrifugal chip wringer with a heated settling 
tank reclaims cutting oils. A Mobil recommendation, 
this apparatus has reduced Greenlee’s cutting oil 
consumption by 70%, saved $5,978 a year! 





Sludging, gumming and other hydraulic oil problems 
had resulted in at least 5 machine-tool failures a 
year. These have been eliminated as a result of the 
following Mobil recommendations: Use of a high 
quality Mobil oil, periodic sampling and inspection, 
plus thorough filter cleaning and maintenance, An- 
nual savings; $1,244. 





Elevating screw failures on Greenlee’s small millers 
cost $2,768 a year in downtime, parts, non-pro- 
ductive operator hours and repair labor. Failures 
were eliminated with a superior Mobil lubricant. 





Prior to 1954, Greenlee suffered a minimum of 4 
machine-tool gear box failures a year due to faulty 
lubrication. Mobil then recommended a product 
designed specifically for this type of service. This, 
combined with proper preventive maintenance pro- 
cedures, eliminated further breakdowns. Savings to 
Greenlee; $1,354 a year. 


Correct Lubrication 
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ABE PLOUGH launched himself in patent medicine business by peddling his homemade Antiseptic Healing Oil from horse and buggy. 
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Plough, Inc., Turns Up New Fields 


Abe Plough has taken his company into fast growth by 


acquisitions, now plans entry into ethical drug field. 


Abe Plough (picture), founder and 
president of Plough, Inc., a proprietary 
drug maker in Memphis, started out 
52 vears ago peddling, from horse and 
buggy, batches of Plough’s Antiseptic 
Healing Oil that he mixed at home at 
night. Todav, his product line has 
swelled to 58 items that are found on 
shelves in 1-million stores in this coun- 
trv, and in 82 foreign countries. 

Plough long ago left his horse and 
buggv behind and has learned his wav 
around the top levels of the drug busi- 
ness. His company now slugs it out na- 
tionally in an industry whose main 
stocks in trade are (1) an endless stream 
of patent remedies and aids to beauts 
and (2) a highly developed, relentlessly 
applied technique of hard sell, 

In this climate, Abe Plough still runs 
his company with the down-to-earth 
selling and merchandising skill of an 
old-time medicine man. 
¢ Building Fast—Plough is expanding 
rapidly with a flock of new products 
through an aggressive program of ac- 
quisition. This expansion is keved to 
building sales and profits around the 
company’s basic marketing functions 
sales, merchandising, packaging, and dis- 
tribution. It works on the principle of 
reducing unit costs by adding volume 
that can be largely absorbed in current 
overhead. If a salesman can take orders 
for 10 products, he can take orders for 
60 products 

Basically, adding volume means sell- 
ing merchandise. With growth, Plough 
is increasing its national advertising. 
But Abe Plough, a persuasive salesman 
himself, sees that it stavs close to the 
fundamentals of selling drugs. To him, 
this means hard-hitting merchandising 
and promotion efforts, and close at- 
tention to even the smallest retailers. 

Like other proprietarv drug makers, 
Plough is more marketer than manu- 
facturer. The company is a near-perfect 
example of how a small package goods 
maker can grow bv using its marketing 
setup to handle a mounting flood of 
kindred products that can be distrib- 
uted, advertised, and sold the same 
wav. This approach lies at the heart of 
Plough’s current expansion 
¢ New Lines—In the past four vears, 
Plough has bought 13 companies, four 
of these within the past vear. Among 
its best-known brand names are St. 
Joseph (aspirin, cough syrup, cod liver 
oil), Musterole (medicinal rubbing com- 
pounds), Coppertone (suntan lotion), 
Mexsana (medicated powder), and OT, 
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one of this season’s new crop of lo- 
tions that brown the skin like a suntan. 

Plough has organized a new home 
products division, selling do-it-yourself 
home repair items. It also owns and 
operates five radio stations, including 
50,000-watt WJJD in Chicago, a chain 
of drug stores, an importing company, 
and a liquor distributor 

Now Plough is preparing to move 
into the ethical drug business, either 
through acquisition or by developing 
its own products. 

New products have helped Plough to 
grow fast. In 1949, it had about 40 
proprietary drug items, with sales of 
$15.5-million and earnings of $470,000. 
By 1955, sales had edged up to $21- 
million, earnings get to $727,000. 

Last vear’s sales hit $34-million—a 
$13-million increase in four years—and 
this vear’s are expected to top $45-mil- 


lion. Earnings after taxes last vear , 


amounted to $2.6-million and should 
rise above $3-million this vear. 


1. Laying the Foundation 


Abe Plough admits that his outfit’s 
rapid growth in the past five vears leads 
some observers to look for dramatic 
hidden factors. But he insists the com- 
pany is now simplv showing the bene- 
fits of its fast-expanding volume, which 
came through building financial and 
organizational strength over a long time. 

The idea of boosting volume through 
acquisitions came to him early. 

“T looked around,” he recalls, “and 
saw companies that had sound prospects 
but weren’t building organizations. But 
I had evervthing to buy with except 
monev.” So he set about strengthening 
his company. 

In the 1920s, Plough begdn to make 
St. Joseph aspirin, followed by milk 
of magnesia, and other products under 
the label. In 1947, the company intro- 
duced the highly successful children’s 
aspirin. After that came the Mexsana 
and Penetro lines. 

In 1951 Plough w ible to lay 
the groundwork for its current growth 
by consolidating in one new 280,000- 
sq.-ft. plant the work of eight older 
plants scattered around Memphis. This 
move saved substantially on operating 
costs and also provided 40% excess 
capacity for future new products. 
¢ Ready to Grow—About five vears ago, 
Abe Plough felt he was ready to launch 
a sustained, systematic program of 
growth. He felt, in fact, that such 
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growth was essential to his company. 
The quickest route to big volume was 
to acquire new products. 

It was vital to get products that would 
add volume without burdening the com- 
pany with heavy added costs. For 
Plough, the right products meant small, 
brand-name, package items that could 
fit into the company’s marketing setup. 

Partly, this meant items that could 
move through existing physical distri- 
bution channels. But more fundamen- 
tally, Plough wanted products that 
would lend themselves to the adver- 
tising, merchandising, and selling tech- 
niques he had learned over the vears. 
With this approach, the company could 
take on not only other proprietary drug 
products but a wide range of allied 
small consumer package goods. 


ll. Hunt for Candidates 


Robert E. Grant, vice-president for 
finance, devotes practically all his time 
to the search for just the right com- 
panies to acquire. 
¢ Ideal Acquisition—A company Grant 
calls ‘‘a textbook case” of what Plough 
wanted was the Paas Dve Co. of New- 
ark, N. J., a leading maker of Easter 
egg dves and for 80 years a family- 
owned business. 

While on a trip east, Grant called on 
the owner of Paas and found him, for 
personal reasons, willing to listen to an 
offer for the company. Plough took over 
on Julv 1, 1959—the same day it also 
received title to Atlanta radio station 
WPLO and Souther Shellac Co., a 
large maker of liquid shellac. 

Paas had its vear’s business built 
around one day of the vear—Easter. It 
really had only about six months’ work, 
but it had to maintain a full-time, vear- 
round administrative staff. Its buildings 
were old, and it had to rent warehouses 
since its volume wasn’t enough to 
justify owning them. It had no sales 
force but depended on brokers who 
took hefty commissions vet handled 
many other lines. 

Grant explains that “since this item 
is sold through outlets—drug stores— 
that we already covered very well,” 
Plough’s own sales force could handle it 
easily. So Plough got rid of the brokers. 
Plough’s own office force could handle 
the billing and other paper work, so 
it let all Paas’ office staff go except two 
men. Paas production was shifted to 
the Memphis plant where it takes up 
only off-time in the shop. 

“T could give you a somewhat similar 
story about every company we've ac- 
quired,” says Grant. 

¢ Coppertone—In 1957, for example, 
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Basic energy... liquids, gases rs 

or steam ... whatever the form, 
industry demands extremely ac- 
curate control for modern auto- 
mation technology. 
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Abe Plough noticed a newspaper pik 
ture of an old business acquaintance 
who owned a half-interest in Copp 
tone, a leading suntan lotion. Plough 
called him, found he was feuding with 
his partner and might be willing to 
Plough finally got the product f 
79,000 shares of his company stock 
“This turned out to be one of our | 
investments,”” savs Plough. “We ha 
more than doubled sales and tripled th 
profit on this item in three v« 
Plough is continuing its search 
companies to acquire. Currently it 
looking over about 30 prospects 


lll. Way of Selling 


Getting new products to sell was an 
important step. But the steam that 
runs the machine comes from selling 


the goods. For this, Abe Plough draw 
on his long experience as a proprictar 
drug merchandiser. Competing with 
much bigger companies led Plough to 
develop a grassroots distribution pattern 
that he sees as a great source of strength 

“The big bovs can’t touch us,” he 
claims. “We travel the road our com 
petitors don’t travel.” The company 
has 72,000 direct wholesale and retail 
accounts on its books. The wholesalers 
reach enough retailers to bring total 
consumer outlets to around 1-million 
¢ Pays to Advertise—““But it is adver 
tising,” says Plough, “that’s the back- 
bone of the drug business.” 


In the past five vears he has tripled 
the company’s advertising budget, now 
running at about $10-million a vear 


He divides his efforts into direct adver 
tising—the measured media—and 
rect—merchandising and promotion pro- 
grams, point-of-sale material, direct 
mailing pieces, and the like. The com- 
pany spends more on indirect than the 
average outfit in the field 

Contact with so many retailers pavs 
off here. Landon Smith, sales vice-pri 
dent, says playback from the field 
sales force is useful in planning pro 
grams. 
¢ Promotion Effort—As part of promo 
tion efforts, Plough lays stress on pr 
mium plans. Currently, for example, 
he is offering color television sets to 


druggists who buy a certain amount of 
goods. 
“We bought $l-million worth of 


color TV sets from RCA,” he explain 
“When we're through giving them 
away, we will get $4-million in 
volume.” 

An outstanding example of Ploug! 
promotion devices is the St. Joseph 
Family Almanac Calendar. Plough con 
siders the calendar a product in the Ii 
and makes a profit selling it. But 
also a highly effective merchandising 
tool. Plough sells the calendar to d 
gists to give their customers. Thi 


] 


| 
gist can inscribe his name and phon 
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Grace Plastic Helps Create New Idea in Spark Plug Testing 


An entire set of spark plugs can now be tested at the 
service station in /ess time than it takes to remove and 
test one plug by methods used only a year ago. This 
advantage frees the mechanic to provide other services to 


his customers and at the same time creates a climate for 
increased sale of spark plugs. This idea is made possible 
by a lightweight electronic spark plug tester whose hous- 
ing is molded of Grex high density polyethylene. 
Developed and manufactured by Heyer Industries, 
Inc. for The Champion Spark Plug Company, the 
Champion Plug-Scope makes it possible for any service- 
man to test spark plugs without removing them from the 
engine. He simply makes the necessary electrical connec- 
tions and “reads” the condition of the plugs on a cathode 


ray tube. The Plug-Scope is well suited for use under 
rugged garage and service station conditions. The hous- 
ing of Grex is rigid, strong and durable. It is impervious 
to damage by gasoline, lubricants and other chemicals. 
Its lustrous black finish is virtually unaffected by sun- 
light and outdoor exposure. 

The new spark plug tester provides economic advan- 
tages to both Heyer and Champion. Your new product 
idea could prove to be equally profitable. 

Find out more about high density polyethylene by call- 
ing in the experts. Grace has the production, technical, 
and marketing facilities to help put your product in the 
Grex profit parade. Everyone says we’re easy to do busi- 
ness with. 


Grex is the trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.'s Polyolefins. 


w.r.GRACE «co. 


POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 





In industry today no blueprints for new construction, 








no plans for remodeling can ignore the concept of traffic 
flow as an integral function of architecture. One of the 
t boldest expressions of this idea in years is the 
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1 ee a doorway that’s sealed against wind and weather, heat and 
(Ht | cold, dust and fumes—against everything but people and products! 
i} A gentle curtain of air separates and insulates areas having 
| different temperatures, atmospheric pressures or humidities. Any 
It type of industrial operation can be confined to its own area, 
unaffected by the flow of men and machinery. 
1 Write for complete information of the dramatic industrial and 
i commercial applications of the American Air Curtain . . . made 
it by America’s first, and most experienced, manufacturer of 
j air curtains. 
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number on the calendar, and it carries 
plenty of Plough advertising as well. 
Last year, Plough sold 8- million of thes 
calendars for 1960. 

¢ Into Television—In his direct adver- 
tising _ efforts, Plough until recently 
relied chiefly on local and_ regional 
coverage through spot radio and TV, 
newspapers, supplements, and billboards 
Now the company is moving into mor¢ 
national media as it puts more products 
in national distribution. 

This year Plough added davtime net- 
work ‘T'V—two soap operas and a pat 
ticipation in the Dick Clark show. It 
is now considering a night time net- 
work program. 
¢ Household Division—Plough’s new 
Household Products Div. offers the best 
example of how the company adapts its 
selling ideas to other products than pro 
prietary drugs. For this division, Plough 
bought three companies: Southern 
Shellac, Webb Products Co., maker of 
synthetic wood dough and putty, and 
Dicks-Armstrong-Pontius, Inc., maker 
of caulking compounds. 

The do-it-vourself items of this divi- 
sion move through retail outlets that 
are different from those of patent drugs; 
they move through hardware and paint 
stores. But, properly packaged for eas) 
use, their distribution can be broadened 
to include some of the drug outlets— 
supermarkets, for example. 

And a close similarity exists in the 
wav these items are sold. 

“We think we know merchandising 
plans that have been successful in the 
sale of consumer items,” savs FExe¢ 
Vice-Pres. Harrv Solmson, “that can be 
applied in this new field, and that are 
not now being applied.” 

e Farther Afield—From some of _ its 
other activities Plough also derives ad 
vantages to its main drug busine It 
uses its drug stores, for example, to test- 
market both new product and advertis- 
ing campaigns. From its radio stations 
—which are profitable in themselves 
Plough management learns something 
about radio advertising, which is im- 
portant to the drug business. And |] 
teners in the five cities where Plough 
owns stations are steadily exposed to 
the Plough name. 

Now Plough is planning an ambitious 
move farther afield—into ethical drugs 
Such products are sold through ‘‘detail 
men” who call on doctors and phar- 
macists. And the research these prod- 
ucts demand can be costly. But Abe 


Plough insists that the move “is the 
most logical adjunct to an_ over-the- 
counter drug business.” To prepare 


for it, the company enlarged its re- 
search facilities and brought in Dr. 
Harry Feinstone to direct them. 

With an ethical drug division, the 
company can justify heavy research that 
will boost the proprietary side of the 
business as well as the ethical. eNnb 
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More key defense officials read Newsweek 
than any other newsweekly 


Of the many persons in America’s defense establish- 
ment, a select group makes the top decisions that may 
affect your business. To talk to these key officials, put 
your advertising in Newsweek. Interviews with 572 of 
the most influential individuals in the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Army, Air Force, 
Navy and Office of the Secretary of Defense, reveal 
that more key defense officials read Newsweek than 
any other newsweekly. For all the survey facts and 
figures, including names of those queried, ask the 
Newsweek office nearest you. 





The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 























In Labor 


Sears, Roebuck Ordered to Arbitrate 
Job Rights of 144 Workers It Fired 


A federal court judge ruled last week that Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. must arbitrate job rights of 144 employees 
fired after refusing to cross picket lines at Sears stores 
in San Francisco last May. \ 

Members of the Retail Clerks’ International Assn. 
ignored management orders to report to work through 
Machinists’ picket lines during what Sears contended 
was a strike in violation of contract terms. After the 
strike ended (BW-—Jul.30'60,p55), Sears replaced 144 
clerks, a few members of other store unions. 

RCIA sought a nationwide boycott against Sears—not 
yet effective. It also went to court with charges that 
the discharges violated grievance procedures in the union 
contract. Sears denied this, challenged the right of 
the court to act while National Labor Relations Board 
charges are pending. 

Federal Judge George B. Harris ruled for the union 
in: an eight-page decision. He said that “grievances as- 
serted in the complaints are . . . covered in the collective 
bargaining agreement and are arbitrable.” 

Judge Harris conceded that a company may replace 
employees, but said that “it is equally clear that arbitrary 
and capricious conduct cannot be engaged in nor may the 
teplacement thesis be used as a subterfuge.” 


New Rules on Security Clearance 
issued for Defense Workers 


Defense plant workers are now under new rules on 
security clearances, ordered into effect by the Pentagon 
last week. 

Essentially, standards and procedures that allow de- 
fense plant workers access to classified information 
remain the same. But there’s this new provision: Em- 
ployees denied security clearances will now have a right 
to: 

* A detailed statement of the reasons for the denial. 

* A defense against charges of being a security risk. 

* An opportunity in most cases to confront and 
cross-examine accusers whose charges are responsible for 
the security clearance denial. 


AFL-CIO Hails Kefauver’s Victory 
As Good Omen for Democrats in Fall 


AFL-CIO unions have hailed the reelection victory of 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) as “an encouraging omen 
of sweeping Democratic victories this fall.” Labor 
mobilized support for Kefauver and gave him a virtual 
“blank check” commitment of financial aid. 

According to Joseph D. Keenan, an AFL-CIO vice- 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT LABOR ON: 


@ P. 69—Outcast UE is still a tough con- 
tender. 


@ P. 76—Pittsburgh Steel wins relief. 





president, federation officials learned in Los Angeles that 
Kefauver was hard-pressed financially and did not have 
the money to put down, on option, for TV time for the 
closing days of his campaign. 

Keenan said that the union leaders told the Tennes- 
seean to “go and get whatever he needed and we would 
make it good,” through. voluntary contributions from 
workers. 

“It’s easy to be a liberal from Illinois or New York,” 
Keenan said. “When you stand up as a liberal in 
Tennessee—or Florida or Georgia—you are taking a 
great risk.” 

e a * 


“Friendly” Meetings by Representatives 


Of AFL-CIO, NAM Bear No Fruit 


Joint meetings to seek a better labor-management un- 
derstanding away from bargaining table pressures appear 
headed toward another failure. For the second time 
this year, the parties—representatives of AFL-CIO and 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers—have met on 
“friendly” terms but without any progress on a program. 

A union representative said afterward that there might 
be one more meeting (no date was set) but “that proba- 
bly will be the end of it.” 

There appear to be reasons on each side for holding 
back on decisions that could lead to joint meetings on 
an industry-by-industry basis: 

¢ Unions are wary of the possible political impact 
during the national campaign if labor follows a “peace” 
policy advocated by Pres. Eisenhower and his Adminis- 
tration aides. 

¢ NAM representatives don’t want the responsibil- 
ity of dealing with labor on behalf of all industry in this 
critical area of labor-management relations—and particu- 
larly not at a time when unions are clearly on the de 
fensive. 

The result: Both sides seem to agree that management- 
labor meetings are good in theory, but not in practice 
under present circumstances. 


Labor Briefs 


A strike against the Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, 
Ill., was averted last week when the company and an inde- 
pendent union agreed to a 4% raise for hourly paid work- 
ers, 1% to 4% for incentive workers, retroactive to June 1. 
Hourly earnings were averaging $2.06, so the 4% is in line 
with the 1960 wage trend in raises of just over 8¢ (BW— 
Aug.6'60,p58). Workers will get 3% more on June 1, 
1961. 


Hourly wages of union building trades workers rose an 
average 2.8% (about 9.8¢ an hour) during the second 
quarter of 1960, according to new government figures. 
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UE's Growls Fade in Private 


@ Major bargaining with GE and Westinghouse 
opens with public militance masking some realism. 


@ Electrical workers are still a tough, close-knit 


union despite exile from the main labor movement. 


@ But this is a difficult year, and union’s demand for 


shorter work week is probably for future consumption. 


The independent United Electrical 
Workers this week opened its major 
bargaining of 1960 with General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse. The union 
showed traditional militance in public 
propaganda attacks on the giants of 
electrical manufacturing. Privately, it 
was more realistic in its approach to 
contract talks in a difficult vear. 

UE opened negotiations with GE in 
New York and Westinghouse in Pitts- 
burgh with “must” demands for a 


shorter work week, 35 hours at present ' 


40-hour pay. It cited figures purport- 
ing to show losses of 40,000 production 
jobs in General Electric plants since 
1957, 20,000 in Westinghouse plants 

Negotiators argued, as they did in 
an employment security reopening in 
1958, that work must be spread out. 
The argument got nowhere in 1958. 
It’s not expected to work this vear, 
either. 
¢ UE Realism—A few davs ago, a UE 
spokesman in New York conceded that 
1960 is hardly the vear for major inno- 
vations in labor contracts. Electrical 
manufacturers have operated with swell- 
ing profits in the last few vears, the 
union contends, but it recognizes to- 
day’s economic uncertainties. 

More than that, it recognizes the 
stiffening management position through- 
out industry—certain to reinforce the 
already tough employer policy in elec- 
trical manufacturing. The union expects 
rough going for its negotiators. The 
eventual new contracts will be better 
than those now in effect, it expects, but 
hardly so substantially better that UE— 
or any union dealing with the manu- 
facturers—will be able to claim a major 
breakthrough to new goals. 

Then why the UE pressure for a 
shorter work week—a pressure that could 
bring threats of strikes? Simply this: 
Breakthroughs to new goals take a lot 
of preliminary chipping away at walls 
of resistance. 

Industrial pensions negotiated in 
1949 were first brought up at bargain- 
ing tables years before. Guarantees of 
wages were fought over for a long time 
before a first step was taken toward that 
labor goal—through the supplementary 
unemployment benefits plans written 
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into contracts. UE is bargaining hard 
this vear on a concession that it expects 
will be made in an indefinite future. 

e Weak Position—UE might have 
shown less realism and more meaning- 
ful militance if it had made a similar 
demand under the same circumstances 
little more than a decade ago. Before 
its break with CIO, UE was far and 
away the dominant union in the indus- 
try. It had power enough to shut down 
the major companies in tight, tough 
strikes—one by one or more than one at 
a time. But it can’t do that now. No 
one union can. Odds are against 
strikes for this reason. 

UE can still be tough. But it is a 
splinter union today, one of a _ half- 
dozen or more that share—unhappily 
and with dissipated power—the jurisdic- 
tion UE once thrived on by itself. 

UE had a peak membership of 400,- 
000 in the CIO. After the confedera- 
tion purged itself of Communist-line 
unions, a rightwing International Union 
of Electrical Workers (todav’s TUE) 
split off from the leftwing UE and, 
with other unions in CIO and AFL, 
scrambled to take over UE locals wher- 
ever they could be found in vulnerable 
positions. UE lost about three-fourths 
of its members. 

After more than a decade of isolation 
from the bulk of American labor, it is 
small but potent today. It claims to 
have 125,000 dues-paving members and 
157,000 workers under its contracts. 
Rivals say this is much too high an 
estimate; they contend it should be 
halved. 

Whatever UE actually has, it is a 
hard-core membership that gives the 
union leadership loyal support and a 
firm base for organizing and other ac- 
tivities. : 

Because of the nature of its rank 
and file, UE in recent years has been 
more of a raider than a victim of raiding 
by the other unions. Its slogan is: 
“Each local organize one shop.”” More 
is done by local members than by pro- 
fessional organizers—although UE has 
78 of these to assign at the request 
of locals where and when needed. 
¢ Recent Gains—According to UE, a 
“crusading” policy of organizing 


through local members in home com- 
munities paid off in 59 shops organized 
in the last 18 months—most of them 
small shops, many with fewer than 100 
employees. 

Of the 59 new shops, 14 were in the 
Philadelphia area where AFL-CIO’s 
Industrial Union Dept. is now organiz- 
ing on a joint-union basis (BW —Jul.30 
’60,p45). UE interprets this as a coun- 
terattack. Of the shops signed by UE 
in the area since 1958, nine were taken 
away from AFL-CIO unions. Two of 
the others were won away from old and 
entrenched employee associations. The 
others were nonunion. 

The total gain was not great—an 
added membership in thé low thous- 
ands. But it was a strengthening move- 
ment at a time when unions generally 
are finding gains harder to make and 
some are barely holding their own in 
membership. 

UE lost its gamble to take GE’s 
big Lynn (Mass.) plant away from rival 
IUE—but only by a narrow margin 
(BW—Apr.2’60,p70). It also lost out 
in a challenge of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in 
a Baltimore plant of Westinghouse. 
These were setbacks to its hopes for 
big gains that might start a ground- 
swell from AFL-CIO unions back to 
UE. 

But UE isn’t—at least for public con- 
sumption—any less optimistic about 
future growth as a result of the set- 
backs. It predicts greater gains in the 
next 18 months than in the period since 
1958. 
¢ Philosophy—UE leaders describe the 
union as one “of workers—not merely 
for them.” Its policies are based on 
that conception, not an uncommon one 
for unions with leftist foundations. 

Take money matters. UE’s constitu- 
tion provides that no officer or em- 
ployee of the union may be paid more 
than the highest skilled workman in 
the industry. This applies right up the 
line to the union’s president. 

With such a pay basis, UE can’t do 
what many unions are doing today— 
employ Harvard Business School and 
other highly trained young men for 
organizing and other staff jobs. The 
most it can offer them is a top $105 
to $115 a week. This is attractive to 
men from plants and local unions but 
to few, if any, outsiders. As far as UE 
is concerned, this is right; it’s in line 
with its general organizing policies. 

The permissible salaries can’t be 
augmented by liberal expense accounts. 
UE allows meal expenses of $5.50 for 
out-of-town work—but only if a repre- 
sentative or official is required to remain 
out of his home base overnight and 
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produces a hotel bill in proof. Long- 
distance telephone calls must be ex- 


plained and proved. Almost no other 
expenses are allowed. Recently, UF 
sharply criticized “unlimited swindle 


sheets” (and high salaries) in many 
unions as abuses of dues incom« 

UE follows an austerity program, but 
this reinforces the union’s policy of 
organizing through local members. “If 
you've got high-paid organizers and staff 
people, men in the locals say they're 
paid to do the union job—leave it to 
them,” a UE official explained 
e Defensive Position—In most eves 


UE. is still a leftwing union. Its sharp 


What happens when 2. Travelers pays for repairs on est critics contend it has never stopped 





machinery covered by your policy. hewing to a Communist line. However 

No.5 blows its stack 3. Travelers compensates you for it is harder now to draw parallels of 

loss of profits and overhead during Moscow and UE positions, although 
= IE is still co 

When a critical piece of machinery unscheduled shutdowns, 7 re 2 little — . Hes ws ill con 

/ , siderably to the left o - unions 

breaks down, it needn’t mean loss Your whole yam naong under in basic thinking and some of its pat 

of profits. The Travelers umbrella! Better torus af actin 

With Travelers Boiler and Ma- talk it over with your Travelers UE and its leaders no longer a 
chinery Insurance you're triple- Agent or broker soon, under heavy pressure from the Justic 





protected. 1. The Travelers safety THE TRAVELERS me ba = - sacggpent ¥ Activities 
. amg EF sees ieee ,ontro oard; 1ey sav that = red 
experts inspect equipment and seer sa tay aa, io Rana a 
promote preventive maintenance. Insurance Companies wre. Agee. “ aaa 

it did Nevertheless, UE hasn’t been 
able to escape its reputation. Its Pres 
Albert J. Fitzgerald—who took over th 
. top office from rightwinger James B 
“One plan, one man, one monthly check to pay—that’s the modern Travelers way!’ Carev in a bitter feht in 1941—is peren 


I 
nially on the defensive about UE’s poli 


tics. Carey is now spesbiead f IU 
At the union’s convention last vear, 
Fitzgerald told delegates 
e Every UE gain is made despit 
“red-baiting by emplovers and other 
unions.” 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





The union is organizing and 
bargaining on its own, without “mone 
from Moscow,” and it is not willing t 
let “the Communist Party or anv other 


party tell us where to go or what 
to do.” 
The disclaimer by Fitzgerald, nev 


charged with Communist Party mem 
bership, seemed to be enough for UF’ 
rank-and-file, but it failed to. satisf 
outsiders. 


UE criticizes both Republican and 
Democratic Parties, and there is a sub 
stantial sentiment within its ranks for 
a labor party. However, the 1959 con 


vention took no action on a proposa 
for a party “in the tradition of Eugen: 
Debs,” the Socialist leader of the hi 
toric railway strike of 1894 


Bae) | mete) be Vi. t-1- Metlife ills ¢ Bargaining Goals—In bargaining, UI 
4200 West 42nd Place « Chicago 32, Illinois 1S opposed to escalator clauses that link 
Manufacturer of creative packaging in pape Oard wages to the rise Of fall ol price , it 

Stone Corrugated Container Plants: Chicago ar h contends that wages should be neem 
ae Chie — i: Philadeiohia: Detroit: Mansfield, Ohic ated to increase living ‘standards—not 
on South Bend keep up with costs. It takes the position 
Ang Folding Carton, Set-up Box Plants: Chicago, two that automation cannot and should not 
Research plants; Detroit; Cincinnati; South Bend « Fibre Cans: be resisted, but savs that it, and a 
Know-how Chicago « Paper a South Bend + Boxboard labor, should fight to make sure that 
epee ond Coshocton, Ohio; Mobile, Als “the fruits of progress will be shared 


lo this end, it wants a reduction of 


the standard work week from the pres- 
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Experiment in low-temperature chemistry. Using equipment such as 
this, scientists are learning to make entirely new compounds and 
develop improved methods of producing many familiar substances. 
The large nickel stainless steel flask in center foreground was made 


& 


Ps 





by Hofman Laboratories, Inc., Hillside, New Jersey. Nickel stain- 
less remains strong and tough at temperatures as low as —455° F. 
Even at these extremes of cold, it protects the products it contains 
against possible contamination from corrosion products. 


Exploring the eerie depths of cold 


Cryogenics — the science of extremely 
low temperatures — is today one of the 
“hottest” fields of scientific exploration 
and commercial interest. 


For over half a century scientists 
have been studying the behavior of 
matter as temperatures are lowered to- 
wards absolute zero. Now business and 
industry are putting their findings to 
work, creating processes and products 
as new discoveries are made. 


Ever since helium was first liquefied, 
one of the big problems has been to 
fashion equipment that will store and 
handle the cryogenic liquids. A helium 
liquefier, for example, operates at 455° 


below zero Fahrenheit. Long before you 
reach that point, mercury freezes so 
hard you can use it for a hammer, air 
becomes a blue liquid, and many ma- 
terials become brittle and shatter like 
glass when struck. 

But today alloys are available — 
nickel stainless and other nickel steels 
— to provide the properties needed for 
low-temperature work. 

Because these steels remain strong 
and tough at sub-zero temperatures, 
they are well suited to serve at tempera- 
tures where other metals embrittle and 
fracture. In short, they offer the most 
economical — and the safest — means to 
build anything from a_ liquid-helium 


generator to an ocean-going tanker for 
shipping liquefied gases. 

If you are active in low-temperature 
chemistry or physics... or if you store 
or transport liquefied gases in small or 
large quantities ... there is exactly the 
right nickel-alloy steel available to help 
you solve your problems. 


For comprehensive data on steels for 
sub-zero service, we invite you to write 
for your copy of the new booklet, 
“Properties of Nickel Steel Plates at 
Low Temperatures.” It’s yours for the 
asking. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES STEEL PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
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ent 40 hours, with no reduction in pay. 
It considers a 30-hour week “‘ideal’”’ but 
concedes that such a standard “cannot 
be attained in one jump.” 

“There’s not one manufacturer who 

won’t admit that he believes a shorter 
work week is coming some day,” Fitz- 
gerald said recently. “The question is 
when it will and who is going to cut 
the work week first.” 
e Collaboration With Hoffa—UF. is 
sympathetic toward James R. Hoffa and 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. It contends that AFL-CIO ousted 
the Hoffa-led union while it winked at 
other leaders and unions with similat 
problems, and that the action was 
taken “hypocritically” with ethics a: 
an excuse but power politics 1 fear of 
Hoffa—as the real reason 

UE is often said to have a working 
alliance with Hoffa and the IBT. It 
denies that anv compact exists, but not 
that there is collaboration “in a com- 
mon interest.” This could become an 
outright alliance, if and when Hoffa 
works out from under the IBT moni 
torship; the monitors—court-designated 
to supervise efforts to free the truckers’ 
union of undesirable elements—would 
undoubtedly raise questions of a pact 
with suspected leftwing forces 

UEF’s closest allies have been other 
unions ousted by the old ClO—Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union, the Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers, and the Amer- 
ican Communications Assn Repre- 
sentatives of UE and these unions met 
recently in San Francisco to discuss 
common problems—and possible joint 
action. 

UE makes no effort to hide its bitter- 
ness toward AFL-CIO and its leaders. 
It answered one faint suggestion of a 
return to the federation bv saving flatlv, 
“We don’t want anv part of the AFI 
CIO.” It’s a mutuallv held sentiment 
AFL-CIO wants no part of UF, still 
too leftist for its taste. About the only 
talk of a UE return comes when ther 
are defensive comments in the federa- 
tion about inviting the United Mine 
Workers and other unions back to 
create a solid front of labor 

For its part, UF criticizes the “bank- 
ruptev” of labor in AFL-CIO, and 
editorializes about “the mercenaries for 
monopoly masquerading as leaders of 
labor.” 
¢ Key Aides—Fitzgerald, once a GE 
motor repairman, is backed by Julius 
Emspak, secretary-treasurer, and James 
J. Matles, born in Bessarabia, the 
union’s director of organization who is 
credited with a major role in holding 
UE together in a decade of pressures. 
Emspak and Matles, in their UE offices 
since 1936, were the principal focus of 
investigators of pro-Communist influ- 
ences in the union. Efforts to deport 
Matles failed. END 
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Creative Mr. Frost’s success with Heller financing 
may suggest a profitable move for you 


From the first day Charles Frost, New York industrialist, 

pushed open our front door, he recognized and took advan- 

tage of the financial services of Walter E. Heller & Company. 

Frost’s wonderful talent for revitalizing a company —shift- 

ing management, instituting new marketing techniques, re- 

arranging product lines, fully utilizing the credit available 

to him—has allowed him to operate in a wide industrial 

sphere with great success. 

The acquisition of the National Pneumatic Company in 

Boston came in February of 1944. The company specializes 
in pneumatic doors and controls, and in intricate dialing and 
transmission systems for the communication industry 

Then in May of 1944, Mr. Frost acquired, again through the 
services of Heller, the Redmond Company of Owosso, 
Michigan. He built the company into an outstanding manu- 
facturer of fractional horsepower motors, and later sold 
Redmond to the Controls Corporation of America. Acquisi- 
tion of Bright Star Industries, battery and flashlight manu- 
facturer in Clifton, New Jersey, in January 1955, was also 
made possible through Heller financing. This still remains 
in the Frost group, having grown to become a well-regarded 
competitor in its own field. 

In April of 1958, National Pneumatic added to its family 
the Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corporation, manu- 
facturing electronic equipment for Government and industry. 


Each of these operations required not only initial financing 
but continuing financing from the day the first loan was 
made—part conventional, part not—as the companies ex- 
panded and changed their character. 


Heller was able to satisfy these companies’ financing require- 
ments by having a flexible financing attitude, adjusted and 
tailored to each one’s needs. Throughout the relationship, 
Mr. Frost has used practically all of the business financing 
services offered by Heller. 


The cooperation and guidance that was available to Mr. 

Frost forms an integral part of Heller financial services, and 

can be as important as the funds placed at a client’s disposal 
perhaps even more so. 


Should your firm be doing a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of business—or even twenty or thirty million dollars 
or more—let us send you our new booklet, “Financing 
Business Action,”’ which outlines Heller financing. This con- 
cise booklet may well suggest a method by which you, too, 
can benefit through Heller services. Write Dept. BW8. 


One billion dollars annually for industry 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 90 * 9141 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
342 Madison Ave, New York 17 * Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3 
Walter E. Heller & Co. of California * 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
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REPUBLIC 


ETAL LUMBER 


the building product 
of 1000 and 7 uses... 
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and split-level storage . em | 
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LET REPUBLIC HELP YOU SOLVE STOCK AND STORE PROBLEMS... 


STANDARD REPUBLIC MATERIAL HANDLING UNITS NEW...FROM REPUBLIC—COMPRESSION SHELF CLIP. NEW REPUBLIC BAR RACK is the idea! solution to 
save time in stack, store, ship operations. Reduce Designed to ease and speed steel shelving erec- the practical, economical way to store bars, pipe, 
storage space requirements. Corrugated con- tion. No tools needed. Simply slip clips onto rods, any elongated stock. Adjustable arm 
struction designed to deliver long, trouble-free uprights, snap shelf in place. Supports heavy arrangement allows easy access and stock 
service. Four-way fork channels simplify handling loads safely. A profitable investment in shelving. segregation. Strong, sturdy, compact. Send for 
in restricted areas. Write for data. additional information. 
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framing for raceways 
supports, piping systems 
ramework for lighting fix 
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Republic METAL LUMBER — for faster, stronger, 
safer framing in any application where common 
building materials are now used. 

Faster—simply measure, cut, assemble. Stronger, 
Safer—fabricated from cold rolled steel to assure 
uniform physical properties and high strength-to- f 
gage ratio. Bonderized for complete protection of 
all exposed surfaces. Engineered slotted angle pattern 
speeds erection, reduces time and material costs. 

Available in two gages, two widths, in standard 
bundles of 10- or 12-foot lengths. Call your Republic 
representative. Or, send for attractive brochure. 


framing members 


for overhead storage 











REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT.BW-9693 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Please send more information on the following products: 
] Republic METAL LUMBER 0 Material Handling Units 
] Compression Shelf Clip ©) Republic Bar Rack 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Wells Wider Rauge ’ 
of Slawalard, Steels anal Sloe Prockitd ea __ Tite 
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Pittsburgh Steel Wins Relief 


Pact with USW curbs its out-of-line incentive costs 


without hitting any worker with an actual pay cut. But other 


companies won't be able to duplicate this specicl situation. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Co. and the 
United Steelworkers are at peace this 
week for the first time in several years. 
This is a result of some complicated 
horsetrading that averted a threatened 
strike—and that can be expected to have 
some impact on future steel bargaining. 

The horsetrading occurred on the 
company’s out-of-line incentive arrange- 
ments. Pittsburgh Steel won the relief 
it sought; it substantially reduced em 
ployment costs. But no USW member 
in its plants suffered a pay cut. 

Here is how that was accomplished 

¢ Some 80% of all Pittsburgh 
Steel hourly employees now covered by 
an incentive pay program will not re- 
ceive two wage increases due late this 
vear and in 1961 under the basic steel 
settlement last Jan. 4. 

¢ A small group of highest-paid in- 
centive workers, about 5% of the total 
hourly force, will not receive the next 
three wage increases negotiated after 
the present contract expires June 30, 
1962. That is, the union has agreed to 
exclude them from wage bargaining 
and settlements for some years to come 

The company refuses to say exactly 
how much it will save by this startling 
solution to its incentive problems. 
There are so many variables involved 
that it can’t predict savings accurateh 
now. But the savings will be substantial. 
Broadly, the industry estimates that the 
company will save a large part of the 
wage costs, which were about two- 
thirds of the total 39¢ to 41¢ an hour 
costs of the 1960 contract. 
¢ Other Costs—Pittsburgh Steel will 
have to pay the full insurance and pen- 
sion costs of the 1960 agreement 
which probably run 13¢ to 14¢ per 
manhour. It will have to give 20% of 
its workers who are not on incentives 
the wage increases due Dec. 1 and Oct 
1, 1961. For perhaps 40% of its hourls 
people, whose incentive rates average 
below 25%, there will be small gradu 
ited increases in incentive rates—which 
will total less than the contractual wage 
boost due this winter. 

Bevond that, the 1960 contract won’t 
cost Pittsburgh Steel anvthing—and 
there will be some savings on pension 
costs since the hourly base rate, on 
which pensions are calculated, will stay 
it 1958 levels for 80% of the work 
force. 

*¢ More Competitive—The most impor 
tant impact of all this, naturally, is to 
make the company distinctly more com- 
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petitive than it has been. For quite a 
few reasons—some of which go far back 
-Pittsburgh Steel had gotten out in 
front of the trade on incentive rates 
and on the total workers covered by 
them. 

The disparity in average hourly pay- 
roll costs ran as high as 46¢ per hour 
about 15 months ago—most of it due to 
incentives. As a result, the company’s 
earning power was eroded savagely—it 
was one of two producers to lose money 
in 1959, and it lost money in 1958 as 
well. That made it just about impossi 
ble for the company to finance further 
cost-cutting programs in phvsical plant 
and raw materials—which in turn pre 
vented it from keeping pace with the 
fast-improving cost position many of its 
competitors were achieving by heavy 
investments. 

The company launched an_ attack 
three vears ago to persuade its people 
that their jobs—as well as the stockhold 
ers’ money—were in grave danger if costs 
were not made competitive. 
¢ Surprise Vote—That campaign cul- 
minated in a Taft-Hartley vote last 
Januarv in which 36% of Pittsburgh 
Steel’s 7,700 USW members voted in 
favor of a company last offer which em- 
bodied pav cuts for about 23% of the 
work force. It was a surprising vote and 
it jolted USW. It was followed bv an 
agreement that the company could put 
its plan into effect in August if six 
months of study didn’t turn out a better 
solution. 

A better solution was turned up, in- 
volving pay cuts only for the 5% whose 
incentive earnings averaged over 100% 
of their base pay. The negotiating com 
mittee, representing locals at six plants, 
spurned it. 

The company exercised its option of 
instituting the “last offer” program call- 
ing for pav cuts affecting 23% of the 
work force. The locals threatened to 
strike (BW—Aug.6’60,p62) and the 
company started to shut down its steel 
making and finishing plants. 

Within 48 hours, the final 
trade had been worked out. 

I' varied only in two points from the 
proposal turned in by the six-month 
study committee. For the union, the 
key was a provision that nobody—not 
even the 5% whose incentive rate aver 
iged more than 100% —would get a pay 
cut. For Pittsburgh Steel, the key was 
a proviso that this high-pay group will 
get no pay boost under the current con 
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tract and none of the next three pay 
raises to be negotiated. 

¢ Continuing Gain—The company got 
another critical break. In the future, its 
hourly rate structure on which incen- 
tives are calculated will retain the 
advantage it got last week. For example, 
the 1958 rate structure will be used 
through June 30, 1962. If there’s a 
wage boost in 1963, Pittsburgh’s new 
incentive base will be the 1958 rate 
plus the 1963 raise—not including the 
1960 and 196] Hence the com- 
panv gained continuing relief on incen- 
tive rates. 

Competitors have been fascinated by 
Pittsburgh Steel’s attack on its problem 
over the past couple of vears. Now that 
the company has won its fight, ever 
other steelmaker wants to know how he 
might benefit from the precedent 

Immediately and specifically, the 
answer to that question is that he 
can’t. Quite likely, USW will respond 
with sharper truculence if any other 
steelmaker, particularly among the top 
dozen or so, tries to capitalize on the 
Pittsburgh Steel deal 

Actuallv, of course, the Pittsburgh 
Steel situation is a prettv narrow one. 
Few other producers, at least among 
the principal companies, have anything 
like the cost squeeze that hurt Pitts- 
burgh Steel. Few, if any, have done so 
effective a job of persuading their 
people of their peril. Also, none of 
them has an agreement with USW 
that provides that where relief is needed 
it mav be had unilaterallv—if it can’t be 
achieved jointly 
¢ Limitations—So you can’t interpret 
the Pittsburgh Steel settlement as a 
broad breakthrough opening new areas 
of steel bargaining. 

On the other hand, you simply can’t 
look at steel labor generally, today, 
without realizing that there are some 
fundamental differences from what 
existed as recently as December, 1959 

For example, USW domination of 
steel bargaining simply isn’t so mono- 
lithic as it was. The USW “gave’’ as 
well as “took” in the 1960 contract 

Now, USW has validated the 
ciple it wrote into the Kaiser settlement 

that a wage raise mav be traded aw 
igainst something of equivalent valu 
BW—May14’60,p103). As the Kaiser 
situation has worked out, that rais 
wasn't traded away. But in the Pitts 
burgh situation, two were for most 
employees and for a few three mor 
raises which haven’t even 
tiated as yet were given up 

Thus, even though the Pittsburgh 
Steel situation is a special one, it can’t 
possibly escape notice by industry ne- 
gotiators. END 
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PLANNED MASS-HAN DLING. .. your immediate attack against rising costs 


RENT OR LEASE your Towmotor-Gerlinger equipment. Increase 


profits without tying up working capital. For information con- 
tact Towmotor-Gerlinger Rental Division, Towmotor Corporation. 





Budweiser gistered trademark of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


; 


Quickest method known to shrink expanding costs! 


You can see why Towmotor equipment is an 
important factor in the warehousing operation 
pictured. How else could such large unit loads be 
picked up, stacked and loaded by one man? Tow- 
motor mass-handling is the answer. 

If your handling operation is average, it 
requires one-fourth of your total cost of manu- 
facturing. Such sizable cost is sharply reduced 
when a Towmotor “one-man-gang” goes to work 
in receiving, production, warehousing and ship- 
ping. Your handling efficiency improves quickly. 


Your savings are immediate. Your profits increase. 

Write for case studies that show you how com- 
panies similar to yours are reducing costs through 
more effective handling operations. TOWMOTOR 
CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO. 


hE The) ® -/SER/INGER 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG ® 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS SINCE 1919 
Gerlinger Carrier a sul 


sidiary of Towmotor Corporation 

















-WHAT’S NEWS IN ADDITIVES 


New knyay proc 


On byways or highways, new Enjay 


additives for fuels and lubricants con- 
tribute much to the high performance 
of today’s cars. Leading petroleum 
marketers look to Enjay as a reliable 
source of performance-boosting addi- 


tives for automotive, industrial and 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPA 





lucts boost engine GOon any road 


home heating products. Enjay tech- Other Offices: 
Charlotte « 


Houston « 


Akron ° 


Chicago - 


Boston 
Detroit 
Los Angeles - New 
Orleans « Plainfield, N. J. + Tulsa 


nical skills, laboratory facilities and 
automotive testing equipment are of 
the finest. When you think of addi 
tives, think of Enjay...for more in- 
formation contact Home Office: 15 West 
5lst Street, New York 19, New York. 
rR 
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4 DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 











MORE NEWS ABOUT 
ENJAY 








Enjay pioneers in new materials for 
many leading industries and offers cus- 
tomers an unequalled range of technical 
and processing experience. Backed by 
one of the world’s largest research labo- 
ratories, Enjay provides complete tech- 
nical service...from initial development 
to finished end-product. 


OTHER ENJAY PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


BUTYL RUBBER. Butyl can be com- 
pounded into a wide variety of products 
for automotive and industrial applica- 
tions. These include super-traction auto 
tires, inner tubes, coated fabrics, electri- 
cal insulation and hundreds of other 
products where resistance to heat, ozone, 
weathering, tear, flexing and abrasion is 
necessary 


PETROCHEMICALS. Enjay, a pio- 
neer and leader in the petrochemical 
field, serves industry with chemical raw 
materials for detergents, cosmetics, syn- 
thetic fabrics, plasticizers, inks, rubbing 
alcohols, anti-foaming agents, insecti- 
cides, herbicides and surface coatings, 
including the new Buton* Resins for 
primers in better surface coatings. 


PLASTICS. Enjay markets Escon® 
polypropylene, a new plastic material for 
countless products made by molding or 
extrusion. Escon promises new and 
unusual applications in the packaging, 
household, appliance and automotive 
fields. The heat and chemical resistance 
of Escon, plus its high gloss finish, ability 
to withstand abrasion and hard usage, 
make it ideal for applications not possi- 


ble before with other plastics. 
*Trademark 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
Kits Help Students 


For plant technicians and others who 
want to learn about electronic circuitry 
and systems, Strato Engineering Co. of 
Burbank, Calif., is marketing a “do it 
yourself” teaching aid. 

The company has devised a series of 
seven kits, each of which supplies the 
parts for building a working electronic 
gadget that can also be combined with 
the other kits into various systems. By 
the time he has worked through all 
seven, the student technician should 
have a good basic understanding of 
stereo systems, telemetering, and com- 
puter technology. 

From the first kit, priced at $25.50, 
he can make a multipurpose test meter. 
One use for this: checking out the cir- 
cuits he puts together from later kits. 

The second kit, $59.50, furnishes 
parts for two amplifiers and two speaker 
units, along with the cables and con- 
trols for a two-station intercom. The 
third and fourth are an AM tuner kit 
and an FM tuner kit, each costing 
$39.50. To make AM and FM radios, 
the student hooks these up with the 
amplifiers and speakers he has just built. 

Next, also $39.50, is a kit for a dual- 
head tape deck. When connected to 
its predecessors, the unit becomes part 





Fingerprint Device 


Lawmen attending a recent conven- 
tion of the International Assn. for 
Identification were introduced to a 
unique fingerprinting device developed 
by Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. (BW— 
Jul.23°60,p104). 

Chance Vought demonstrated a little 
metal box that takes fingerprints in- 
stantly without ink or chemicals. The 
company says that the device employs 
an optical system—the nature of which 
it won’t disclose since patents haven't 
gone through yet—to reproduce finger- 
prints so clearly that the pore structure 
of the ridges can be seen. Smudging 
and distortion have been eliminated. 

When someone touches his finger to 
a small glass area on top of the box, 
the print pattern is immediately pro- 
jected onto a TV screen a few feet 
away. Another model has a_ built-in 
camera so that the print image can be 
photographed. 

The company is attempting to create 
a market for its new device among 
merchants and bankers, as well as among 
law enforcement and government 
agencies. It could provide a means of 
more exact identification for use in cash- 
ing checks and extending credit. 

For example, a Chance Vought off- 
cial pointed out that a transparent credit 


Learn Electronics 


of a complete radio-tape recorder stereo 
svstem. 

The sixth kit adds the components 
for constructing a telemetering system. 
It’s priced at $49.50. A simple input 
device codes punched cards and, using 
the tape deck, magnetic tape. A low- 
power transmitter, also included in this 
kit, can send the coded data over short 
distances. Employing the FM tuner, 
the student picks up the data in the 
form either of tones from the speakers 
or of audio readings on the test meter. 

The last kit, which costs $59.50, con- 
tains an output device for punched 
cards and magnetic tape, plus the logical 
circuitry (electro-mechanical relays) for 
a small digital computer. Requiring 
most of the units already built for its 
construction, it can play simple games 
and do mathematical calculations. 

Each separate unit fits into an anod- 
ized aluminum case with a plug-in fa- 
cility so that it forms a basic building 
block of the systems into which it will 
later be incorporated. 

Instruction books that Strato fur- 
nishes with the kits not only tell how 
to put the things together, but also 
explain the engineering principles in- 
volved and the theory behind them. 


Makes No Mess 
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card could be issued bearing one of its 
owner’s fingerprints. Then a store clerk 
using the machine could compare the 
cardholder’s fingerprint to the one on 
the card by aligning the card with the 
screen image. 

However, the company is aware that 
people might resent being fingerprinted 
in order to cash a check or charge a suit 
of clothes. END 
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SHIP UNITED AIR LINES FOR RESERVED AIR FREIGHT 
ON 600-MPH JETS AS WELL AS ON FAST CARGOLINERS 


You can ship freight on all United Air Lines flights — 
and United flights are timed through the day to suit 
every shipping need. You have a choice of shipping on 
fast, all-freight Cargoliners and all passenger flights, 
including 600-mph jets, which provide you same day or 
overnight delivery to major U.S. cities. Every shipment 
is handled with extra care. On United, you also can 
select Reserved Air Freight, where space is reserved 


* 


[UNITED 


AIR LINES 


for your freight. Specify United Reserved Air Freight 
—there’s no charge for this premium service. 

Through extensive interline agreements, air and sur- 
face, United gives you one-airbill service to any point in 
the U.S. A. or overseas with one-carrier responsibility 
Call any United Air Lines office. 


900 SCHEDULES A DAY EAST AND WEST 











In Finance 


Sottile, Florida Financier, Sells 
6,000 Acres for $8-Million 


Financier James Sottile, Jr., who rates as one of Flor- 
ida’s richest men, this week sold 6,000 acres of land in 
central Florida—including 4,400 acres under citrus pro- 
duction—for $8-million in cash. The buyer was Ben 
Hill Griffin, Jr., a banker, citrus grower, and rancher 
from Frostproof, Fla. 

Even the state’s professional land speculators, who are 
used to big deals, were impressed. Reportedly, it was 
the biggest cash real estate deal in the state since 1954 
when Minute Maid Corp. bought the former Snow Crop 
division of Clinton Foods, Inc. for $22-million cash, plus 
bonds worth some $16.7-million. 

Sottile, who is reported to have made $5-million on 
the deal, said that he sold the land in order to concen- 
trate on his holdings west of Vero Beach in the Indian 
River area where he has 10,000 acres. 

But there may be other reasons for the deal though 
Sottile officially denies that there’s any connection: 

* Various Sottile family interests have been ordered 
by a Miami court to repay the Pan American Bank of 
Miami—89% controlled by Sottile—$1.6-million in profits 
that the court says were “illegally” diverted through 
intercompany manipulations. 

* A proposed stock issue by Sottile, Inc., parent 
holding company of the Sottile group, which the Securi 
ties & Exchange Commission has refused to clear for 
over a year, is apparently dead. Sottile won’t say so 
publicly, but rumor has it that he plans to withdraw 
the SEC registration statement covering the issue within 
the next two weeks. 


Federal Reserve Announces New Steps 
To Make More Credit Available 


In quiet and unspectacular fashion the Federal Re- 
serve Board took some additional steps this week to 
reinforce its new policy of ease. They took the form 
of three separate actions: 

¢ Effective Aug. 25, commercial banks in the 
“country” bank category of the Federal Reserve System, 
whose reserve requirements are 11% of their net demand 
deposits, will be permitted to count as part of this 
requirement any vault cash in excess of 24% of their 
demand deposits. Up until now, these banks could not 
count vault cash unless it was in excess of 4% of demand 
deposits. 

* Effective Sept. 1, member banks in reserve cities 
and in the central reserve cities of New York and Chi 
cago will be allowed to count as required reserves any 
vault cash in excess of 1% of their net demand deposits, 
compared to a present limit of 2%. 

* Reserve requirements for central reserve city banks 
in New York and Chicago have been lowered from 18% 
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to 174% —which is still above the 164% reserve require- 
ment for member banks in other reserve cities. This 
change also will be effective on Sept. 1. 

According to Fed officials, these three steps should 
make about $600-million in additional reserves available 
to the nation’s banking system—and to borrowers. The 
Fed stressed that its moves were timed to coincide with 
the normal seasonal rise in the demand for credit, and 
should insure an ample supply of credit without running 
the risk of “sloppiness.” 

In making more funds available, the Fed obviously is 
hoping that the banks will make credit somewhat cheaper 
to their customers. At present, the prime rate charged 
the biggest and best corporate customers is 5%—with all 
other rates scaled upward from the prime. The banks 
have not lowered their lending rates despite the drop in 
the Fed’s discount rate from 4% to 34% early in June, 
and the increase in reserves made available through the 
Fed’s open market operations. They have claimed that 
as long as their deposits and reserves have not increased, 
loan demand was high enough and strong enough to 
maintain the present rate structure. 

Even now, some bankers point out that the Fed’s 
latest moves mostly will benefit the country member 
banks, and not the reserve city and central reserve city 
banks that were pinched the hardest in the credit 
squeeze. Congress has given the Fed a mandate to 
eliminate the differential between the central reserve 
city banks and banks in other reserve cities, and New 
York bankers were somewhat disappointed that the 
money managers did not wipe out the spread in one 
swoop. Nevertheless, the additional reserves that will 
be available to New York and Chicago banks should 
encourage a decline in bank lending rates. 

It’s considered significant that the Fed made its an- 
nouncement well in advance of the actual moves. Bank- 
ers say that it took this course partly to help the Treasury 
in any advance refunding it may be contemplating, 
partly to prod the banks toward lower rates without 
itself making still another cut in the discount rate. 


FHA Raises Lid on Financing 
To Spur Low-Cost Home Construction 


For the fourth time in as many months, the Federal 
Housing Administration has moved to make more mort- 
gage money available to stimulate housing construction. 
Last week, the FHA authorized lenders to charge an 
extra one-half of 1% service charge on FHA insured 
mortgages up to $9,000—instead of the former $8,000 
level. This additional service charge will mean an extra 
payment of about $3 a month for a buyer of a home with 
a $9,000 mortgage. 

Previously, FHA lowered downpayment requirements 
for low-cost housing; the Federal National Mortgage 
\ssn. boosted the prices that it pays for mortgages; and 
FHA made its insured mortgages available to individual 
lenders. 

he purpose of the latest move is to further encourage 
the construction of low-priced homes by getting more 
financing into the field. But most institutional mortgage 
lenders say that there is no real market for this low-priced 
home, so thev will not go into it. 
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SERENDIPITY 3 on New York’s 
upper east side realizes that the 
coffee house probably was just a 
fad. It hedged against disaster by 
adding a gift shop and general store 
stocked with off-beat merchandise. 


CUSTOMERS browse through a 
collection of home-made hats 
(right). The proprietors recently de- 
signed and are marketing dresses 
under the Serendipity 3 label. 


The Coffee House Urn Runs Dry 


In the past five years, coffee houses 
ind espresso shops have sprung up all 
the country—from New York’s 
Greenwich Village to Hollywood's Sun- 
set Strip. In character, they ran the 
gamut from crummy dives to high-class 
cafes. 

(he immediate popularity of the 
Continental-tvpe coffee shop was hailed 
variously as ‘‘a social phenomenon” and 
“the greatest gold rush since 1849.” 
Get-rich-quickers stampeded to stake 
out claims in what looked like a lush 
business. But the vein of gold turned 
out to be only a fad. According to 
one disillusioned proprietor, “The cof- 
fee shop is going the way of the hula 
hoop.” 

What he seems to be truce 
Last week, along New York’s coffec 
house row on West 56th Street there 
were more waiters than customers. In 
the past year, eight of Dallas’ 15 coffee 
shops closed; four in Atlanta; three in 
Milwaukee; seven in San Francisco. In 
Chicago, Vernon Maury—owner of the 
Rouc House—believes that 
only three of the 15 coffee houses in 
that city will survive the vear. New 
ones are opening every dav, but these 
ire usually short-lived. 
¢ Flying Start—At first, the coffee 
houses made money. Each—depending 
on its decor and location—appealed to 
1 different clientele. New York’s Or- 
sini’s, modeled after the Cafe Greco 
on Rome’s elegant Via Condotti, at- 
tracted the young international set. 
Cafe Bellini, in Chicago’s theater dis 
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trict, drew the after-show crowd. 
Greenwich Village haunts were gather- 
ing places for the arty, Bohemian klatch. 
People came in droves. “When I first 
opened,” says Armando Orsini, owner 
of Orsini’s, “people used to line up 
almost around the block to come in 
and drink espresso We usuallv sold 
about 700 cups on a Friday o1 Saturday 
night and with prices ranging from 25¢ 
for a plain espresso to $2.50 for an 
exotic brew, this was really a profitable 
business.” 

They thrived elsewhere, too. In 
San Francisco, Vernon Gates, owner of 
St. Michael's Alley—a Viennese-type es- 
presso house—percolated enough coffee 
and served up enough fancy-priced tid- 
bits to rack up $100,000 the first year 
of operation. 

Recently, however, volume has fallen 
off in both places—so much so that Or- 
sini is thinking of closing the espresso 
shop part of his establishment to en- 
large his restaurant business 
e End of Fad—Why - the coffee 
house fad end so abruptly? “The es- 
presso house was fast becoming like the 
pizza joint—one on every corner,”’ says 
one owner. Another claims: “They 
became too closely iated with beat- 
niks.”” A third says: “Everyone is drink- 
ing espresso It’s become commonplace. 
This has taken the charm out of the 
coffee house. And that was our main 
selling point—Continental charm.” 

e Hedges—Although the coffee house 
per se is on the skids, some are still 
doing a thriving busin But in these 
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ESPRESSO SHOPS range 
Bohemian dives haunted by beatniks. 
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REFRIGERATION 


e From the farm to your fork, the chicken that’s served to your 
family has been kept fresh by refrigeration. 

The Frick Company, pioneers in refrigeration, has developed an 
economical process that is years ahéad of other methods of chilling 
freshly killed birds. Using a continuous flow of cold water instead 
of costly ice, the Frick system cools the birds to 36 or 37 degrees— 
not just the minimum requirement of 40—thereby preserving 
freshness and locking in flavor. 

Frick’s ability to design and install quality refrigeration for processing, 
packaging and storing foods of a// types is recognized by engineers 
throughout the world. 

No matter what your refrigeration or air conditioning problem is... 
for beans or beer, poultry or peaches, pharmaceuticals or farm-fresh 
apples . . . Frick offers dependability. 

If your business requires refrigeration or air conditioning in any 
phase of its operation, a Frick engineer will be happy to discuss it 
with you at no obligation. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 





e@ Here's a Frick Counter-Flow-Continuous (“C-F-C’’) Poultry Chiller, one of four in 
operation at Holly Farms Poultry Processing Plant, Wilkesboro, North Carolina. 


The continuous flow of water passes ori 0 only once, with no recirculation, and the 
chiller operates continuously instead of in batches. 

Savings up to Uc per pound are realized by using the Frick ““C-F-C’’ chiller when com- 
pared to the use of ice. Figure the money saved at Holly Farms, which processes 9,600 
birds an hour, using Frick refrigeration equipment exclusively. 
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CONVENTIONAL coffee house with Con- 
tinental atmosphere is on the way out. Rea 
son: It has become so commonplace its 







charm is gone. 







cases, the accent is no longer on cof 
fee and Old World charm. In short, 
thev aren’t coffee houses in the true 
sense. They just carrv the name 
Some of the still popular spots wisel: 
hedged against the collapse of the fad 












by using their espresso profits to build 
up first-class restaurants, where coffee is 
a sideline. This is what happened at Or 






sini’s and at the Coffee Mill in Ne 
York, Enrico’s in San Franci , and at 
Chicago’s Cafe Bellini 






























Others, especially through the South 
and Midwest, have turned their pl 
into pseudo-night clubs featuring jazz 
and folk songs—serving only coffce and 
soft drinks. These places cater mostly 


to the teenage crowd 

This combination of American musi 
and Continental atmospher« 
business, but it can backfire. Recenth 
a European visitor to Chicago walked 
into the Oxford House Coffee Shop 
just as a Burl Ives-tvpe started to plunk 
on his banjo. “Like putting rw 
hat on the Mona Lisa,” th isitor 
snorted 

Still other spots, especially the Green 
wich Village-tvpe where the bohemian 
gather to sip coffee, cater to the tourist 
trade in a big way. The owner of on 


Greenwich Village espres shop put 
it this wav: “These out-of-towners ha 

all heard about the beatniks down her 
so we don’t disappoint them. We get 


some characters up on a stage to 1 
beat poetry and the tourists flock in to 
absorb the atmosphere. At the sam 
time, we make sure that they absorb 
enough coffee—at premium prices—to 
turn a neat profit.” 

e Serendipity 3—Probabl: the nost un- 
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@ The extra-thick, solid chrome on Perfect Circle 
piston rings provides vital engine protection 

that gives you thousands of extra miles of peak power 
and oil control. That’s because Perfect Circle chrome 
is the hardest, longest-wearing surface you can have— 


actually doubles the life of rings, pistons and cylinders. 


Superiority such as this has made Perfect Circle the 
leading maker of piston rings. And, PC also offers this 
same superiority in a wide variety of Power Service 
products and precision castings—plus the amazing new 
Speedostat now offered on eight of America’s most 
popular automobiles. Always specify Perfect Circle 


—first choice for quality and performance. 


PERFECT (// CIRCLE 


HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA « DON MILLS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
PISTON RINGS e PRECISION CASTINGS « POWER SERVICE PRODUCTS 


SPEEDOSTAT 


























does your 

advertising agency 
welcome 

sales promotion work? 





For most companies, advertising is only one part of the total selling 
job. Equally important, if not more so, in supporting direct sales are 
those other familiar items of promotion: catalogs, bulletins, direct 
mail, point-of-sale, presentations, etc. 

Too often, unfortunately, advertising and sales promotion are 
created independently of each other. Planned together, however, as 
complementary elements in the overall marketing effort, each can help 
make the other more productive. Working on sales promotion, for 
example, helps us do a better job on advertising . . . and vice versa. 

That’s why we don’t duck sales promotion work.* As an agency 
whose primary function is not so much the creating of ads as it is the 
making of sales, we welcome the opportunity of working with clients 
on all aspects of their advertising and sales promotion programs. 


*Over half of our creative time is spent on sales promotion mate- 
rials. In addition to those noted above, we are very often called 
on to prepare and/or produce such items as annual reports, house 
organs, package designs, film strips, motion pictures, textbooks, 
instruction manuals, sales training aids, and others. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed. Inc. 


ADVERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS « MARKETING RESEARCH 
NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + TORONTO 
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MERCHANDISE is part of decor at Ser- 
endipity 3—even the trimmings are for sale— 
“for a price,” say the partners. 


usual hedge against failure is taking 
place at the Serendipity 3, on New 
York’s fashionable upper east side 
“Serendipity” is defined by Hugh Wal 
pole, who coined the word, as “the art 
of finding the unusual, or pleasanth 


unexpected, by chance or sagacity 


The “3” indicates the three voung men 


who, six vears ago, decided to create a 
coffee house that would fit this defini 
tion. 

“When we first arrived in th t 
savs Patch Carradine, one of the part 
ners, “we had nothing but ideas and 
little monev.” So thev decided to open 
an espresso house. “We knew that we 
could make some money at it but the 
question was how were we to protect 
our investment against the dav when 
espresso no longer interested pr 
ple.” 

Che solution was a combination f 
fee house-gift shop-general tor he 
painted the walls whit to show th 
the place was clean,” savs Carradin 
And thev filled the shop vith Tiffan 
glass, home-made hats nd hit 
Initial investment: $50( I'w 
later, thev had to move to la 
ters 

\s a further hedge, the p 


cently decided to capit 
Serendipity 3 name by going int 
dress business under that label | 
vear we designed a line of dres n 
sold quite a few of them to I. Mag 
nin,” they say. Do thev h n th 
money-making ideas? “W ll 
is we need them,” savs Carradi1 
Although the espresso hous f 
in the U.S., it is catching on in oth 
places. Recently, the first opened it 
l'okvo. When told this, Carradin 


turned to his two partners and said: “I 
wonder how Serendipity 3 will sound 
in Japanese.” END 
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POUCHES OF ALCOA ALUMINUM protect 
your product indefinitely ... make it more con- 
venient. From instant mashed potatoes to air- 
speed indicators, pouches of Alcoa Aluminum 
keep your product’s quality intact from the mo- 
ment it is sealed until the day it is put to use... 
even moisture sensitive industrial parts. And 
products can be stored more easily... kept 
within easy reach ... for long or short storage. 
We invite your inquiry. Aluminum Company 
of America, Box 1665-H, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Better Packaging 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Foil Packaging 





Put Alcoa’s aluminum packaging services to work for you. We create new designs, check 
costs, answer questions on anything from appearance to performance. We offer you full- 
scale research facilities . . , merchandising and marketing data. . . the most sales-minded 
approach in the industry. All mobilized to help you design it... apply it... sell it. 
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Are you building 
lifetime losses into 
your new factory? 


HERE’S WHY YOUR BEST 
PROTECTION IS A J-M INSULATION 
CONTRACTOR (WITH HIS 
COMPLETE RANGE OF THERMAL 
INSULATIONS) WORKING 

WITH YOUR MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 


Friendly warning. Unless a proper 
insulation job is done throughout 
your new plant—on the tanks, fur- 
naces and process lines as well as the 
ducts, walls and ceiling—you risk a 


a 


‘ 


Th 


ft 





constant drain on your company 
profits. It all depends on the contrac- 
tors to whom these matters are 
passed on... and their materials. 
That is why we urge you to con- 
sider Johns-Manville’s authorized 
insulation contractors. For onething, 
they are equipped with J-M insula- 
tions to handle every temperature 
and service condition from minus 
400F to plus 3000F. For another, 
they can be relied on to apply the 
right amount of the right materials 


in the right way to spare you from 
over- as well as under-spending. 
Most of these contractors have been 
with J-M for more than 25 years. 
Remember, too, these contractors 
are backed up by J-M’s own insula- 
tion engineers and the world’s larg- 


est insulation laboratory at the 
Johns-Manville Research Center. 
New factory or not, whatever your 
insulation problem, simply call your 
J-M Sales Office, or write: Johns- 
Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Yj¥j} 
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Downtown or across town, 
they're minute savers...money savers! 


Drivers like the way INTERNATIONAL Trucks move... 
owners vote for the way they save. 


No wonder—they’re made to order for pickup and delivery work. 

From the world’s most complete line you get a model exactly matched 

to your loads and schedules. And from roomy cabs to rugged 

engines, INTERNATIONAL Trucks are built to save time in traffic . . . save waste 
motion at every stop .. . and save maintenance money in the long run. 


Whether you deliver downtown, cross-town or across the country, 
there’s an INTERNATIONAL Truck just right for the job. See your 
dealer or branch soon for a demonstration. 
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The Travelall® seats 8 or hauls 
half-ton loads. Short overall 
length for easy parking, extra 
curbside door. 


Compact-design models are 
over a foot shorter than con- 
ventionals, for easier handling 
with bigger payloads. Driver 
has commanding view—invalu- 
able in congested delivery areas 
—and responsive V-8 power. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 





® international Harvester Co., Chicago » Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors + Construction Equipment * McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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Western Europe may be moving toward a loose political confederation 
that will have a strong voice in world affairs. It would operate with a stand- 


ing group of ministers holding regular meetings and continuous official 
consultations. 


This could be the upshot of a series of exchanges between West German . 


Chancellor Adenauer, French Pres. de Gaulle, and British Prime Minister 
Maemillan. This week Macmillan is conferring with Adenauer in Bonn. 


The meeting is a follow-up to a session held two weeks ago between 
Adenauer and de Gaulle. 


Adenauer seems to be the moving force behind this effort to 
strengthen European unity. The old Chancellor believes that Moscow plans 
dangerous moves this year in Berlin and perhaps elsewhere. Like many 
Europeans, he feels that the U.S. is incapable of full leadership while it is 


engrossed in its election campaign, and that Europe must do more to shape 
Western policy. 


Adenauer also thinks that a Continental bloc based on France and 
West Germany is too small to speak with a voice that would be respected by 
Moscow. Although de Gaulle prefers a purely Continental group under 
French leadership (BW—Aug.6’60,p111), he apparently is willing to go 
along with Adenauer’s idea of including Britain. Before Macmillan agrees 
to anything, he wants to have the views of both Continental leaders. 


If this “Concert of Europe” is formed, it eventually may provide a 
bridge between the two European economic blocs—the six-nation European 
Economic Community and the seven-nation European Free Trade Assn. 
For the moment, though, no moves are afoot to close the trade gap. On this 
score, little new is expected from the Macmillan-Adenauer talks except a 
better Anglo-German understanding. 


Adenauer and Macmillan both want to consult Washington before any- 
thing final is done in either the political or economic area. They are especially 
concerned, unlike de Gaulle, about weakening NATO ties with the U.S. 
On trade matters, they are less worried about what Washington’s reaction 
will be. That’s largely because they believe the U.S. is now prepared to see 
The Six and The Seven get together in a large customs union. 


The Congo crisis (page 32) kicked back on the NATO alliance this week. 
Bitter over lack of U.S. and British support on the Congo issue, Belgium 
announced a cut in its NATO financial commitments. 


While France and Italy abstained, the U.S. and Britain voted in favor 
of the Security Council resolution demanding immediate withdrawal of 
Belgian forces from Katanga Province. 


In Leopoldville, Premier Lumumba was reported wounded in a Negro 
riot against his government. Lumumba had been threatening to go it alone 
in an invasion of Katanga Province, though he later backed down from this 
position. 


Meantime, Soviet propaganda has been streaming from Moscow, accus- 
ing the U.N. of acting for capitalistic interests in the Congo and pointing 
up the “integrity” of Moscow’s efforts. The Russians are reported to be 
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preparing a new program to attract Congolese students to universities in 
Communist capitals. 


The Organization of American States meeting in Costa Rica next week 
will set the tone of inter-American relations for some time. 


Cleared of vague diplomatic language, the meeting’s four-point agenda 
includes: Venezuela’s charge that the Dominican Republic is responsible for 
an assassination attempt on Pres. Betancourt; Communist influence in Cuba; 
the feud between the U.S. and Cuba; and Pres. Eisenhower’s Latin American 
economic aid plan. 


The U.S. hopes the assembly will tell Soviet Premier Khrushchev to 
keep Communist influence out of the Western Hemisphere and will censure 
Cuba’s Fidel Castro for giving the Communists a warm welcome. 


Cuba will use the meeting as a propaganda platform to attack the U.S. 
at every turn. There’s a possibility Cuba will withdraw from OAS. 


Look for Latin American criticism of Eisenhower’s aid plan. Some feel 
it’s “too little, too late.” Others are annoyed because it appears to be a bribe 
to back the U.S. against Castro. Still others want to lever the U.S. into 
faster action. 


The Russians have come up with another approach to an old problem: 
getting plant directors outside the defense industry to install modern, 
efficient equipment—especially automation. 


Beginning next year, the Soviet government will pay out of general 
industry profits the development costs of all new machinery. If new equip- 
ment costs less, the Kremlin hopes, plant directors will put it promptly into 
assembly lines. 


That’s pretty optimistic reasoning, Western observers say. There are 
reasons besides cost for Russian resistance to change. One of them is the 
quota system. A manufacturer stands to fall short of his production target 
if time is lost in changing equipment. 


Washington is rather blue about the outlook for the U.S. balance of 
payments (BW—Aug.6’60,p111). Figures for the first six months, just 
released by the Commerce Dept., indicate a bigger over-all deficit for 1960 
than had been expected. 


The trade surplus for the first half year ran at a seasonally adjusted rate 
of $3.4-billion—at least $1-billion higher than the most optimistic estimates 
earlier in the year. But the over-all deficit still was running at an annual rate 
of about $3-billion, compared to an anticipated $2.5-billion or less. 


A heavy outflow of private capital is the problem. This has helped push 
the deficit for the month of July to $400-million, and during this one month 
the U.S. lost $176-million in gold. Seasonal tourist expenditures accounted 
for part of the problem in July. But there is no sign that the capital drain 
is tapering off. 
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How Boeing uses Ozalid Direct Copy Machines 
to increase engineering efficiency 


As in many major American corporations, the fast, economical and accurate reproduction 
of engineering drawing and design changes often poses serious problems. Boeing meets 
these problems with Ozalid Direct Copy Machines at its Seattle manufacturing facilities. 
Ozalid gives copies of critical engineering drawings in seconds and at pennies per copy. 
Using Ozalid machines permits Boeing to duplicate documents without having to 
shuttle them from plant to plant. And Ozalid’s dependability has reduced time and 
maintenance costs throughout Boeing's engineering facilities. Why not do as Boeing 
has done...look into an Ozalid Direct Copy System. Ozalid, 
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4 billion gallons of 
clear industrial water 
flow by here every hour 





~ .* 
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Boise - Cascade Corp. chose this spot for a new $1.5 million payroll 
Here on the banks of the great Columbia the 
boom of industrial expansion is out-thundering 
the river’s roar. You’re 350 miles inland, but you’re 
at an ocean port. Up river and down, giant tur- 
bines aré spinning out low cost electric power. All 
the water your plant needs is there at your feet. 
And around you is a hungry, growing market — 
the second largest in the West. 

All this is waiting for you here in the surprising 
state of Washington, the rich and roomy land 
where success stories are rolling off new produc- 
tion lines in a score of different fields. 

The boom is on everywhere. Sixty chemical 
plants spring up to serve new agriculture. Four 
oil refineries are built, another four planned. 
Aluminum mills expand to reach 20% of U. S. 
capacity. 

In choice plant sites, in favorable taxes, in pro- 





ductivity of labor, in rich resources — and in the 
great good living of the West — it’s all to your 
advantage to be here in Washington. 


GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Just a year old and working ‘round the clock, the big new Boise- 
Cascade pulp and paper mill at Wallula, Wash., produces 200 tons 
of kraft paper daily, fashions it into quality containers. Close to its 
supply of raw materials, with power, water and fast transportation 
all at hand, the plant is ringed by rapidly-growing agricultural 
and industrial areas where its production is readily marketed 





For your free copy of “BASIC ECONOMIC DATA AND INDUSTRIAL SITE INVENTORY” 
write to Sam Boddy, Jr., Acting Director, Washington State Department of Commerce 
and Economic Development, General Administration Building, Olympia, Washington. 


THE SURPRISING 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 


MI 


In Business Abroad 


Price Cut Promised, India Decides 


Not to Import Russian Crude Oil 


Three Western oil companies have successfully dis- 
suaded India from importing Russian crude. The In- 
dian government this week announced that negotiations 
with the Soviet Union have been stopped. 

The Ivtian Minister of Mines & Oil says his govern- 
ment called off the talks because refining capacity for 
the Russian crude is not available. Last month, Caltex, 
Standard-Vacuum, and Burmah-Shell told the Indian 
government they would not refine Russian crude. 

More persuasive, however, was a price reduction offered 
by the three companies (BW —Jul.23’60,p96). They cut 
prices about 12% to meet Soviet prices, estimated to 
be 10% to 15% less than the world price. 

Not all of the oil companies’ problems in India are 
solved. The Indian government has begun exploration 
and development of oil resources, and it plans to build 
two to four refineries during the five-year plan that starts 
in 1961. Imported Russian crude may pose another 
threat when these facilities begin operating. 


U.S. Steel Plans Mining Venture 


In Netherlands New Guinea 


U.S. Steel Corp. and three Dutch partners have sub- 
mitted a request to the Netherlands parliament to form 
a company to develop nickel and cobalt deposits in 
Netherlands New Guinea. 

Capitalization of the new company, so far unnamed, 
has not been revealed. U.S. Steel will have half inter- 
est. The other participants are Mining Company East 
Borneo N. V., Netherlands Trading Society, and Wm. 
Mueller & Co. 


A Scattering of U.S. Companies 
Set Up Shop Around the Orient 


Several U.S. companies are setting up shop in various 
spots in the Orient. 

Dow Chemical International and Maruzen Oil Co., 
of Japan, are negotiating to form a subsidiary to build a 
$44-million plant. It will produce 10,000 tons of phenol 
annually. Maruzen has received preliminary approval 
from Japan’s Ministry of International Trade & Industry, 
the government agency that controls foreign investment 
in Japan (BW—Aug.6'60,p100). 

Also in Japan, Manpower, Inc., a Milwaukee company 
that furnishes temporary office and industrial help, has 
opened a branch in Tokyo. It will supply technical 
personnel to U.S. and other foreign construction com- 
panies operating in the Far East. 

American Cyanamid Co. and the Taiwan Sugar 
Corp. have formed a $1.3-million subsidiary to manufac- 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 


e P. 96—A driving business oriented society 
is developing in West Germany. 


e P. 104—Castro seizes most U.S. property 
in Cuba. 








ture antibiotics. Cyanamid holds 55% of the stock. 
Pepsi-Cola International has opened a plant in South 
Vietnam. Situated in Cholon—sister city of Saigon, 
Vietnam’s capital-the new plant is the 16th that 
Pepsi-Cola has started operating abroad this year. 


American Motors Forming Indian Company 


To Make Refrigerators and Compressors 


American Motors Corp. is forming a licensee named 
Kelvinator of India, Ltd., to manufacture refrigerators 
and compressors. 

Partners in the new venture will be Kelvinator Inter- 
national Corp., a subsidiary of AMC; Electronics, Ltd., 
of New Delhi, Kelvinator’s licensee for room air condi- 
tioners; and Spencer & Co., of Madras, a distributor of 
British-made Kelvinator and Leonard appliances. 

Like other U.S. companies that want to get into the 
Indian market (BW-—Jul.9°60,p101), AMC is estab- 
lishing a plant there because of India’s tight restrictions 
on imports. The new plant will be in an industrial 
suburb of New Delhi and will be completed next year. 


Private Investment Problems in Cuba 


Flow Over Into Dominican Republic 


Besides its troubles in Cuba (page 104), U.S. business 
is starting to have problems in the Dominican Republic, 
where dictator Rafael Trujillo is under fire from the 
majority of Latin American nations. 

In comparison with Cuba, the U.S. private stake in 
the Dominican Republic is small. Estimated at $150- 
million to $175-million, it includes: the South Puerto 
Rican Sugar Co., which produces a third of the island’s 
sugar; a United Fruit Co. subsidiary; an Aluminum Co. 
of America bauxite mine; Elmhurst Construction Co. 
roadbuilding projects; a Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
plant, an Inter-Continental hotel; an oil exploration 
venture by the Pauley petroleum interests; and oil dis- 
tribution by Texaco, Esso, and Sinclair. 

At midweek, only the sugar company had appealed to 
the U.S. government. It has protested the refusal of 
the State and Agriculture Depts. to allot to the Domini- 
can Republic any of the sugar quota that Pres. Eisen- 
hower recently took away from Cuba. Under the Sugar 
Act, the Dominican Republic is supposed to get about 
300,000 tons of the 856,000 tons cut. 

Washington has temporarily withheld the quota for 
international political reasons. It is going along with 
the Latin Americans against Trujillo in hopes of gen- 
erating support for the U.S. against Fidel Castro in Cuba. 
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Now, in West Germany: A Driving | 


@ West Germany, on almost any economic measure, 
has become the strongest of the free nations after the U.S. 


@ An aggressive new class of non-owner managers 


has provided the push for fantastic growth. 


@ Industrial workers, long lagging, now have high 


pay, high productivity, a rising living standard. 


Apply almost any economic yardstick 
to West Germany today, just 15 years 
after the end of World War II, and 
that truncated country looks fantastic 
ally strong. 

l'ake gross national product, exports, 
and currency reserves as measures of na 
tional economic power. West Germany, 
rather than Britain, now 
to the U.S. among the nations of the 


rates second 


Free World (eover). The German GNP 


will reach an estimated $61-billion in 
1960 and will exceed Britain’s for the 
first time since 1945. By last vear, the 
West Germans already had edged the 
British out of second place in exports 
and passed them in reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange. 

In terms of sheer economic weight 
neither West Germany nor Britain 


(each with a population of 52-million) 
stands comparison with the U.S. This 
is evident from GNP estimates for 
1960—$510-billion for the U.S., com- 
pared with $61-billion for the Germans 
and $60-billion for the British. 

¢ Source of Embarrassment—Even so, 
West Germany's economic power in the 
world marketplace has reached the point 
where it is a source of some financial 
embarrassment to the U.S. as well as to 
Britain. The return on German short- 
term investments is so attractive today 
that private capital has been moving 
from New York to Frankfurt for some 
months, strengthening the D-Mark. 
Private capital also was moving from 
London to Frankfurt until the recent in- 
crease in the British bank rate. 

¢ Justified Confidence—Moreover, there 


is no sign that this picture will chang: 
very much in the near future. No seri 
ous economic problems appear to li 
ahead for the Germans, barring a dis 
astrous slump in the Free World 

Of course, top government official 
and economists in West Germany will 
talk, as they have for the past 10 vears 
about the threat of inflation that arises 
from the steady increase in wage level: 
But, with the price level in German 
remaining as stable as it has 
else, the men who run German industr 
seem less concerned today about 
tion than they have been for 
time. Businessmen, like those pictures 
here, exude confidence not only about 
the future of their own companies but 
also about the competitive strengtl! 
German industry as a whole 
¢ Indicators of Strength—The ph 
evidence of economic strength 
widespread prosperity can be 
over West Germany—in the old 
holds of industry in th 
in the automotive centers of Wolfsbi 


invwhere 


heavy 


CHAIRMAN of West Germany’s big elec- 
tric equipment company, Allgemeine Elek 
Werke, Dr. Hans Boden, 


sents growing class of non-owner managers 


tricitaets repre- 


in West Germany. 
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9 Business-Oriented Society 








GENERAL DIRECTOR of Daimler-Benz, Dr. Fritz Koenecke, 


poses with Mercedez-Benz, the company’s main export item. 








es 
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PRESIDENT of giant Thyssen steel works is Hans-Guenther Sohl. VIRTUAL BOSS of the Krupp enterprises is Berthold Beitz. He 
He stands before company’s new skyscraper office in Dusseldorf. runs business, consulting Alfried Krupp only on major decisions. 
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ECONOMICS Minister 


Ludwig Erhard 
paved the way for new, favorable climate 
for West German business. 


Russelsheim, Stuttgart, and Cologne; 
in scattered chemical and electrical 
equipment plants; and in the growing 
network of highways, extra-high voltage 
power lines, oil pipelines, and refineries 
that reach to all parts of the country. 

The strength shows up, too, in the 
production and sales totals that are ex- 
pected for 1960—35-million net tons of 
steel; 2-million autos, trucks, and trac 
tors; more than $5-billion in chemical 
sales; some $4.5-billion in electrical 
equipment sales. German industry will 
supply about 60% of continental West 
Europe’s capital goods this vear, push- 
ing its total exports to approximatels 
$11-billion. 

Current investment expenditures tell 
the same story. Volkswagen is spending 
$120-million to expand its capacity to 
4,000 units a day, while Opel (GM) is 
putting $100-million into a new piant 
at Bochum in the Ruhr. The chemical 
industry’s Big Three—Baver, BASF, and 
Hoechst—together are spending close to 
$250-million for plant expansion 
¢ Fruits of Prosperity—At the same 
time, there has been a general trend to 
higher wages and shorter working hours 
A recent French statistical study shows 
that average hourly wages (including 
fringe benefits) in West German manu- 
facturing industry now are as high as in 
Britain and Switzerland, and are ex- 
ceeded in Europe only by Sweden. 
Productivity, however, has been rising 
at least as fast as wage costs, so that 
total industrial costs haven’t been much 
affected so far. 

Rising wages show up in the higher 
consumption standards of the German 
worker and the white collar employee. 
The baby cars for which these workers 
traded their motorcycles or scooters 
three or four years ago now are being 
replaced by Volkswagens or some othe 
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FINANCE Minister in Chancellor Aden- 
auer’s business-oriented government is Franz 
Etzel, a strong “European.” 


car of the same class. Washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, and TV sets al- 
ready are common in working class 
apartments and houses. 

The postwar economic revolution in 
West Germany already has gone far 
enough to force the opposition party, 
the Social Democrats, to forsake their 
nationalization programs and shift un- 
mistakably closer to the economic 
philosophy of Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauers middle-of-the-road Christian 
Democrats. Adenauer, for his part, now 
is talking of the need for “increasing 
ownership in the broad masses of the 
people.” 
¢ Worker Sacrifices—It is only in the 
past three or four vears, of course, that 
the German working man has started to 
come into his own as a consumer. Until 
then, he received a considerably smaller 
share of the national cake than his 
counterpart in, sav, Britain or France 
The chief beneficiary was German in- 
dustrv. By being satisfied with this 
smaller share, sav observers, the 
German worker contributed more than 
anyone else to the country’s strength, 
since he gave industry a chance to get 
solidlv on its feet. 

No doubt, some German workers feel 
they were compensated for their re- 
straint in the earlier postwar years by 
having the government impose the svs- 
tem of codetermination—an arrange- 
ment under which the unions have been 
able to choose up to 50% of the com- 
pany directors in coal and steel and a 
smaller percentage in other industries. 
Interference with important manage- 
ment decisions has been negligible. 
¢ Economic Miracle Workers—The 
Adenauer government clearly deserves 
considerable credit for the West Ger- 
man “economic miracle” and the way 
it has been sustained. Men like Eco- 


somnc 





BUNDESBANK Pres. Karl Blessing also 
has a big hand in West Germany’s con- 
tinuing “economic miracle.” 


nomics Minister Ludwig F1 
nance Minister Franz Etzel, and Bun- 
desbank Pres. Karl Blessing (pictur 
above) are highly skilled at guiding a na 
tional economy. 

In one area, tax policy, the Adenauer 


government has been especially solicit- 
ous of private industry. It has encour 
aged enterprise with a scaled corpora- 
tion tax, under which a company pa‘ 


a smaller corporate tax on that part of 
its earnings paid out to stockholder 
In this wav, the investor is | 


1} some 


of the double taxation that exists in 
the British and American tax systems 
The government also has granted tax 
benefits for new investment bv allowing 
companies to set up non-taxable invest 
ment reserves. The effect is to exempt 
1 large portion of corporat ming 


from taxes 


The German businessman himself ha 
taken full advantage of th h 
has received in the past from his work- 
ers and the government. Ever since th 


German currency reform of 1948, man- 
agement has shown a drive 
to work that has scarcely been matched 
either in the U.S. or in Western 
Europe. Even today, the average Ger- 
man executive puts in longer hours than 
his American, British, or French coun- 


ind devotion 


terpart. In return, he gets a high per- 
sonal reward in terms of salary, of 
tax-free expense account, and other 


benefits 
Among West Germany’s leading bus- 
iness figures of today, there are two 
fairly distinct types 
e Old Industrialists—On the one hand, 
there are the old standard-bearers 
Krupp, Siemens, and Flick. But of 
this trio, only old Friedrich Flick per 
sonally masterminds his diversifi 
pire of steel, automobile, chemi 
ilworking, paper, and_airct 
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“ONLY A CAPTIVE RUBBER PARTS PLANT COULD GIVE 
OUR VALVES THE DEPENDABILITY YOU DEMAND” 


We custom designed and hand-made our own precision presses to pro- 
duce high-spec rubber parts for our valves and regulators. From raw 
polymer, our plant-within-a-plant produces "O” rings, diaphragms and 
sleeves with precision measured to “machine tool’ tolerances. Grove 
Valve and Regulator Company invested in this unique facility as an- 
other step to assure our customers in the petroleum, missile and rocket 
industries that the dependability of Grove valves and pressure requ- 
lators is worthy of their trust. 


GROVE VALVE AND REGULATOR COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Walworth 
Oakland 8, California - Houston - LosAngeles - Odessa - Tulsa - Denver 
Chicago - New York - Dallas - Pittsburgh - Farmington, N.M. - Lafayette, La. 
Harvey,La. - Oklahoma City - Longview, Tex. - Pampa, Tex. 
in Western Canada: Grove Valve Ltd., Edmonton 

































Modern Bruning Copyflex copying 
machines slash the big cost of paper- 
work: slow, costly manual transcrip- 
tion by clerical people! 

With Copyflex, you reproduce from 
one original form or writing all the 
different documents or copies neces- 
sary to complete a business operation 
—order-invoice, purchasing-receiving, 
accounting, etc. No rewriting or re- 
typing. Ideal, too, for general copying, 
Copyflex gives you sharp, black-on- 
white copies for only l¢ each for 
materials for letter size. 


CALL THE BRUNING MAN. He’s your 
paperwork expert— backed by a company with 
over 60 years’ experience. He’s located in prine 
cipal U.S. and Canadian Cities. 


-(@RUNING) 


Copytlex” 


Charles Bruning Company, inc., Dept. 8-D 

1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ilinois 

Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 

in Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 

[{_] Please send me information on Copyfiex 
for Business. 

0 Please arrange for a Bruning Man to con- 




















tact me. 
Nome Title_ ~ 
Company 
Address a latnsiteaieinlia ential 
City County______—s State 
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panies. Both Alfried Krupp and Dr. 
Ernest Siemens are more nearly 
figureheads than rulers in their respec- 
tive empires of heavy engineering equip- 
ment and electrical equipment. In 
Krupp’s case, the power wielder is 
Berthold Beitz, a prominent member of 
the non-owner, manager class that has 
sprung up in postwar Germany. 

¢ New Breed of Managers—It is this 
new type of business manager who pro 
vides most of the drive in West Ger- 
man industry today, especially in the 
big companies that had their origins in 
the prewar davs. Hans-Guenther Sohl, 
who directs the Thyssen steel fortunes, 
belongs to this group. So do the chief 
executives of the Big Three in chemi- 
cals. Hans Boden of Allgemeine Elek- 
tricitaets Werke (AEG) also fits this 
category, along with many others in 
somewhat smaller companies. 

In addition, there are a number of 
self-made owner-managers. Max Grun- 
dig is one of these. He has personally 
built up a booming electronics com- 
pany since the war, starting from a 
bicycle repair shop in southern Ger- 
many. Willy Schlieker parlayed his war- 
time experience as a “boy wonder arma- 
ments czar’ into the most modern 
shipbuilding company in the country 
today. 

* Business-Oriented Society—Taken as 
a whole, the German businessmen are 
an extremely powerful group, with great 
influence in the Christian Democratic 


von 


party and the government. They 


given Adenauer, who is temperamentally 


nave 


bored with business and economics, 
the wherewithal to pursue his political 
objectives—resisting Communism and 
building economic and political unity 
in Western Europe. And Adenauer, for 


his part, has paid attention to the needs 
of the 
cause of his close personal issociation 
with one or two of West Ger 
leading bankers 

Perhaps this is only another way of 
saving that, for the first time in 


business community, parth 


history, the Germans have successft 

developed a business-oriented societ 
with purposes and drives that aren’t 
very different from those of American 
society. ‘There was a similar develop- 
ment after World War I, but this was 


choked off by the Great Depression and 


the rise of Hitler 

There are differences, of course, be 
tween the business environment in 
West Germany and that in the U.S 
German businessmen don’t have to live 
under nearly so strict anti-cartel laws 
Nor do German managers have to pai 
so much attention to their stockholders 


quirem<¢ nts 


} 


partly because the legal 
are less exacting and partly becaus« 
ownership is far less widely distributed 
In fact, a few leading West German 
bankers still play a large role ; n 
industry, almost in the wavy that J. P 
Morgan once did in the U.S 

¢ Emphasis on Trade—Another diff 





LEADING BANKER in West Germany, Hermann Abs (right), confers with Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. 


Abs did much toward restoring foreign confidence in German currency 


after the war, now sits on boards of many industrial firms. 
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Towering six stories high and costing $2,000,000, Dredge 16—operated by Dravo Corporation of Pittsburgh — was launched last year and now operates 
in the Ohio River. Bendix Fuel Injection ‘‘feeds'’ the twin, turbocharged Cooper-Bessemer diesel engines which drive the main power-producing generators. 


SIX-STORY DREDGE MAKES “OLD MAN 


The mammoth Dredge 16 can not only 
deepen inland waterway channels, 
but it also produces up to 500 tons 
of sand and gravel per hour by scoop- 
ing up river bottom and removing 
sand and gravel from it. In fact, its 
dredging economy and processing 
techniques are so efficient that it 
produces payloads of sand and gravel 
from river deposits that previously 
failed to yield usable materials. 

Two 730 h.p. Cooper-Bessemer 
diesel engines drive the generators 
supplying power for the dredging 
and processing equipment. To help 
assure dependable, economical engine 
performance, Bendix Fuel Injection 


was selected to “feed” the twin 
diesels. 
Bendix® Fuel Injection economy 


and dependability also make it first 
choice on many other diesel-type en- 


gines—including locomotives, tugs, 
towboats, ocean-going vessels, plus 
petroleum pipelines. And it is at work 
in far-off places—such as Greenland, 
where utmost dependability is needed 
on electric power generating engines. 

Our Scintilla Division at Sidney, 
N. Y. also produces ignition systems 
that are practically standard for 
piston engine aircraft, as well as 
starting ignition systems used on the 
latest jet and turbo-prop aircraft. A 
unique application of Bendix jet 
ignition is on the Army’s “Flying 
Duck,” a gas-turbjine-driven hydro- 
foil craft that travels over land like 
a truck, cruises on the water like a 
boat, and “flies” above the water on 





RIVER” PRODUCE 





World's most powerful locomotive, built by General 
Electric for Union Pacific, is equipped with Bendix 
diese! fuel injection and gas-turbine-ignition systems. 


hydrofoil wings, which are extended 
below the surface. 

Our Scintilla Division is also one 
of the largest manufacturers of 
electrical connectors and harnesses 
used throughout the electric and 
electronic industries as well as on 
aircraft, missiles, and _ satellites. 
Scintilla produces 24% of all such 
quality connectors. 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 
automotive + electronics + missiles & space + aviation + nucleonics + computer + machine tools + sonar + marine 














“Chicago Tribune 
readers in Miami 


read it while 
it’s hot 


thanks to 
DELTA AIR FREIGHT” 





Daily editions of the Chicago Tribune are 
rushed to readers in Miami in a matter of 
hours by Delta Air Freight, so the news 
is fresh and lively. 


“There's nothing as perishable as news,” 
says A. R. Platt, Transportation Mana- 
ger. “Delta has proved to be our most 
effective means of getting the news, while 
it's hot, into the hands and minds of our 
readers in the Miami area. We particu- 
larly appreciate the alert, informed, and 
cooperative attitude of the Delta Air 
Freight personnel.” 


Profit from Delta’s 
BIG PLUS 











Delta operates all-cargo flights and in 
addition carries freight on every passenger 
flight, including Jets. All-cargo flights 
serve Atlanta + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Charlotte + Dallas - Houston + Miami 
New York + New Orleans + Orlando 
Philadelphia + Detroit * Memphis 


DOOR TO DOOR 





GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA, 
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ence, and a more important one, is the 
emphasis that German industry puts on 
foreign business. This grows out of the 
much greater dependence West Ger- 
many has on foreign trade. It is proba- 
bly this fact that accounts for what 
can only be described as a drive for 
economic power in the German busi- 
ness community. 

An outsider who visits West Germany 
today can’t fail to notice this power 
drive. It is as if a strong national 
ambition, which the Germans once 
dedicated to political-military expansion, 
now has been channeled into an eco- 
nomic groove. Making West Germany 
the top exporter in the world and mak- 
ing the D-Mark the world’s strongest 
currency seem to be the present goals 
of the German businessman, so far as 
his goals reach beyond personal gain 
and power. 

On the surface, it may seem hard to 
square such national goals with the 
keen German interest in the six nation 
European Economic Community 
(EEC) and in European political unity. 
But German industry sees this as a big- 
ger “domestic” market—that will be a 
useful base for gradually winning a 
larger and larger share of the world 
market 

German industrialists are supremely 
confident that they can compete suc- 
cessfully in anv market with their rivals 
of the U.S. and Western Europe. They 
don’t even fear Japanese competition, 
efcept in the domestic German market, 
ind there Japanese goods are pretty well 
excluded 
¢ Outside Criticism—However, Ger- 
man export successes don’t sit too well 
with other big trading nations, includ- 
ing the U.S. and Britain. That’s mainly 
because these successes have helped pro- 
duce the large annual surplus in the 
German balance of payments and the 
steady gain—at other countries’ expense 
—in German currency reserves. Another 
important factor is the $1]-billion a 
vear the Bundesbank takes in from mili- 
tarv expenditures in West Germany 
by the U.S., Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium. 

More and more, vou hear complaints 
in Washington and London that, given 
its strong financial position, West Ger 
manv should either revalue the D-Mark 
upward or contribute more to Western 
defense costs and to economic aid in the 
underdeveloped countries. The West 
Germans, the critics say, are not plav- 
ing the role of good creditors. 

These critics believe West Germany’s 
recent loan of $250-million (half in 
U.S. dollars, half in D-Marks) to the 
World Bank is a step in the right di- 
rection. But there is still a feeling that 
the Adenauer government will have. to 
do more if it is to show the kind of 
international responsibility that goes 
with great economic strength. END 
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LOW-COST, RELIABLE [| 
PERFORMANCE 
BACKED BY 

40 YEARS OF 
SPECIALIZED 
ENGINEERING 
EXPERIENCE 


As compressed air continues to do 
more jobs for American industry, 
Quincy Compressors maintain 
their leadership in efficiency, de- 
pendability and economy 

Models for all applications from 

1 to 90 CFM 

Service across the country and 
around the clock 


Yuincy 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Makers of the World’s Finest Air Compressors 


How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

Simple to operate Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 
FREE 24.PAGE BOOKLET NO. B-100 

















Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 
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READ WHAT 

THIS BRAND-NEW 
HONEYWELL 400 
DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEM CAN DO— 
AND WE’LL BET YOU 
OVERESTIMATE 

ITS MONTHLY RENTAL 
COST BY THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS! 
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High-speed magnetic tapes, magnetic core memory, high-speed printing = 
Honeywell 400 gives you all the basics of big system EDP at far lower 
cost. You can process 650 punched cards a minute. You can read 

and write taped information simultaneously, and transfer this information 
at a speed of 96,000 decimal digits per second. You can print lines of 

120 characters in length at a rate of 900 lines a minute. And you get 

good clean, readable carbons, too! 





How much? Take a guess. $12,000? $15,000? $20,000? Write your own 
ticket, then look on page 128 and see how little Honeywell 400 costs. 
Then call your nearest Honeywell office for full details; or write to 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Datamatic Division, 

Wellesley Hills 81, Massachusetts. 


am Honeywell 


PI ERING THE FUTURE 
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Continental's GAIR- 


for better business, 
*. tie-in with , 


H division Suggests... : 





CRANBERRY 
HARVEST 
FESTIVAL . 


September 24-25 
October 1-2 








Cranberries are a tasty addition to a 
whole menu-ful of meals. They go well 
with a wide range of meats, blend per- 
fectly with vegetable courses, make 
delicious eating anytime they’re served! 
During the Cranberry Harvest Festival 
customers will be buying more cran- 
berries than ever, so plan to move your 
food products faster—with cranberries! 
For tie-in details write Cranberry Har- 
_ vest Festival, Edaville Railroad, Rupe 
Wunschel, South Carver, Mass. 


And remember, the products you 
make, process, or pack, can be sold 
so much better in fine folding cartons 
by Gair! 


wy GAIR 


CONTINENTAL(© CAN COMPANY 


BOXBOARD & FOLDING CARTON DIVISION 
530 Fifth Avenve, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Castro Does the Expected 


His seizure of nearly all U.S. businesses in Cuba sur- 
prises no one. It comes on the eve of the OAS meeting, where 
the U.S. will press for censure of Castro’s tactics. 


Fidel Castro surprised no one this 
week when he ordered the expropria- 
tion of all but a small portion of U.S. 
investment in Cuba. The confiscation 
fulfills a long-standing threat. It comes 
on the eve of the meeting of the Or- 
ganization of American States, sched- 
uled to begin next week in San Jose, 
Costa Rica (page 91). 

The seizure is the end of a process 
that began last year with “interven- 
tions” in several U.S.-owned enter- 
prises, putting them under varying de- 
grees of Cuban supervision. Until this 
week, however, legal title to the busi- 
ness remained with their American 
owners. Major seized businesses in- 
clude electric utility and telephone com- 
panies, oil refineries, and sugar mills. 
¢ Empty Promise—Castro sarcastically 
proposed to pay for the expropriated 
property, estimated to be worth $700- 
million to $800-million, with 50-vear, 
2% bonds. Funds to repay bonds would 
come from one-quarter of the receipts 
from U.S. purchases of Cuban sugar— 
in excess of 3-million tons and at a 
premium price. 

This year, with Pres. Eisenhower's 
reduction in Cuba’s quota in the U.S. 
sugar market, Cuba will sell slightly less 
than 3-million tons here. Prospects for 
increasing future quotas are dubious. 
¢ Awaiting Fate—A few U.S. compa- 
nies still have operations going in Cuba. 
They are not investing and are carrving 
on with reduced inventories, anticipat- 
ing complete confiscation of U.S. ven- 
tures by the revolutionary government. 

Companies that are hanging on in- 
clude three main groups: 

¢ Three banks—Chase Manhattan, 
First National City of New York, and 
First National of Boston. 

e Four tire makers—Goodrich, 
Goodyear, U.S. Rubber, Firestone. 

¢ A miscellany including Coca- 
Cola, Colgate-Palmolive, du Pont 
(paint plant), a subsidiary of Lone Star 
Cement, Owens-Illinois Glass, Reynolds 
International aluminum, Sears Roe- 
buck, F. W. Woolworth, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams paint, Swift meat-packing, War- 
ner-Lambert drugs, and Moa Bay 
Mining (shut down for months). 

Also shut down but not seized so far 
is the U.S. government’s Nicaro nickel 
plant. At midweek, it appeared that 
Moa Bay and Nicaro would be taken 
over shortly. 
¢ Virtually No Appeal—Those U.S. 
companies whose properties have been 
expropriated must exhaust Cuban legal 


remedies before they can appeal to any 
sort of international arbitration. But 
the question is largely academic. Suc 
cess in either case would require a 
degree of goodwill and cooperation 
from the Cuban government 

At midweek, the U.S. government 
strongly protested the arbitrary seizure 
to the Cuban government. Further, 
there’s talk of an embargo of all U.S 
exports to Cuba, which are running at 
an annual rate of $125-million. In 1958, 
the U.S. exported about $600-million 
worth to Cuba; three months ago, the 
figure was down to about $275-million 
Thus, an embargo would only kil! 
already dying business. There is 
opposition on grounds that it would 
hurt the middle class, which Castro i 
trying to liquidate, and thus further 
strengthen his regime. 

Direct military intervention is still 
ruled out unless Cuba 
the naval base at Guantanamo Bay 
permits installation. of C 
bases, or permits large-scale violence 
against U.S. citizens. Various Cuba 
government leaders have hinted at a 
tion against Guantanamo, as did Castro 
himself this week, but so far no overt 
moves have been made. 

Basically, the U.S 

policy of trying to isolate and contain 
Castro diplomatically while waiting for 
effective opposition to arise 
Cuba. That will be the U.S. objective 
during the OAS meeting next week. 
e Internal Resistance—Opposition to 
the Castro regime, both inside and out 
side Cuba, is forming but is not strong 
enough now to threaten the revolu- 
tionary government. 

Within Cuba, the Roman Catholic 
Church this week published a pastoral 
letter that deplored the Communist in- 
roads into Cuba. It also threatened to 
close the churches unless it is guar- 
anteed freedom of worship. This would 
probably generate more opposition to 
the Castro regime. 


in 
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will continue it 
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Just who’s running Cuba today is 
somewhat uncertain. Fidel Castro ap- 
peared to be in better health this week 
than several weeks ago but still is quite 
ill. His younger brother, Raul, has 
taken over some of the reins of govern- 
ment, but on an informal basis. This 
may become a permanent arrangement. 


In either case, it seems certain that 
Raul will have more say in Cuba’s 
affairs. And National Bank Pres. 


Ernesto {‘Che” Guevara will continue 
in his role of “Eminence Grise.” END 
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This coil-fed Wean “Flying Press” line per- 
forms both shearing and blanking operations. 


As a measure of its products’ popularity, 
Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. of Toronto cites the 
fact that M-F combine and baler production 
fills every available Canadian railroad flat car 
twice a year. 

Five years ago, Massey-Ferguson’s produc- 
tion and purchasing personnel made a thorough 
cost study of their extensive steel demands, 
then being provided by shearing from pur- 
chased sheets. As a result, three Wean coil 
processing lines were installed to supply these 
requirements directly from standard coil. 

The three Wean lines are: (1) an edge-trim 
and cut-to-length line, with a flying shear; (2) 
a Wean slitting line; and (3) a Wean “Flying 


WEAN EHQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


22800 Lakeland Boulevard 
CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


Standard coils are slit to a wide variety of widths 
on this Wean line at the Toronto M-F plant. 


Massey-Ferguson 

saves up to $9 per ton 
on material costs with 
Wean coil processing lines 


Press” line that offers the versatility of straight 
or angle shearing or blanking of coil stock, all 
in one machine. 

Massey-Ferguson management credits this 
coil processing system with savings of from 
$4-9 per ton of metal consumed. And besides 
the direct production savings in sheet supply, 
the threat of model-change obsolescence is 
removed when steel inventory is in coil form. 

Many metalworking firms have had similar 
experience in the profit-making aspects of coil 
processing: equipment. The concept and eco- 
nomics of coil processing are discussed in a new 
brochure available from Wean. Write for your 
copy of this informative catalog. 
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“We get months more outdoor living since our plant moved here!” 


Good living and good working go hand in hand in the 
Richmond-Petersburg-Hopewell-Colonial Heights area of 
Virginia. Your golf course, your plant and your home are 
within minutes of each other. And the same mild Top-of- 
the-South climate that gives you a long, long season for 
outdoor fun also assures your plant 365 production days a 


year. @ Ask VEPCO about the many other advantages 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY fe 


Clark P. Spellman, Manager 


SERVING THE TOP-OF-THE-SOUTH WITH 1,990,000 KILOWATTS 


Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia « MIiton 9-1411 


DUE TO REACH 2,580,000 KILOWATTS BY 1962 
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of this strategic industrial-commercial center, with its 
main line railroads and major airlines, 56 scheduled truck 
lines, and deep water channel to Hampton Roads and the 
sea. Better still, let VEPCO do some confidential site 


hunting for you. No cost 


'RGItNIA’S 
RICHMONDO-PETERSBURG 
HOPEWELL TRIANGLE 


or obligation. Write, wire 
or phone VEPCO today. 
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In the Markets 


Stock Prices Score a Small Gain 


With Defense Issues Most in Demand 


Stock prices managed a small advance this week, and 
though it was not at all spectacular, both analysts and 
brokers were cheered by the performance of the aver- 
ages. For the 600 level on the Dow-Jones industrial 
index, which has been touched several times since the 
beginning of the year, once again proved to be a strong 
resistance point. At midweek, the average was up to 
617. 

Most of the activity centered on issues in the defense 
area, although some of the poorer acting groups—par- 
ticularly the coppers and the oils—were in demand. In- 
vestors are not buying heavily, but they are nibbling away 
at both ends of the market—the stocks that appear un- 
dervalued and the stocks that have prospects of ex- 
tremely rapid growth. 


Bond Market Slowing Down 


As Buyers Assess Future Trends 


After weeks of uninterrupted rise, the bond market 
this week paused for reflection. The Fed’s latest easing 
moves (page 81) led to a marking up of prices by dealers, 
but institutional buyers, who pretty well determine the 
course of the bond market, refused to go along. ‘They 
sat back waiting for further clues on the shape of busi- 
ness this fall. 

Reflecting the over-all slowdown in the market, several 
large bond issues sold slowly. One, the $100-million 
Aaa-rated offering from the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., was reported only a little more than half sold 
a week after it was first offered to investors at a yield 
of 4.6%. With this large block of bonds hanging over 
the market, and with talk rife that the Treasury may try 
a king-sized long-term advance refunding of its wartime 
24% bonds, many traders felt that “it’s no wonder prices 
aren't being bid up.” 


Stockholders See Chance for Dividends 


As Maine Central Ends Passenger Service 


The Maine Central RR last week won its long court 
fight to abandon all its passenger service, which last year 
resulted in losses of about $1.5-million. The victory 
touched off speculation on the effect this would have 
on the company’s common stock, which has paid no 
dividends since 1932. 

Maine Central, which operates about 930 miles of 
track and has annual revenues of around $25-million, 
possesses a miniscule capitalization. There are only 
{20,000 shares of the common stock outstanding, plus 
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9,231 shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock. The 
common, traded infrequently in the over-the-counter 
market, currently sells about $34 a share; the preferred 
sells about $113. 

Several Wall Street houses say that, with the small 
number of shares outstanding, the road could earn 
as much as $15 a common share in 1961. In 1959, in 
spite of the passenger losses, earnings came to $5.90. 

The problem with Maine Central common is that the 
road is $50 a share in arrears on its preferred dividends. 
Because the preferred has to be up to date on dividends 
before anything can be paid to common shareholders, 
there have been no payments on- the common stock. 
Last year, in an effort to cut down on the preferred 
arrears, Maine Central redeemed all but 9,231 of 30,000 
shares then outstanding. Now, with the number of 
preferred shares sharply reduced, and earnings prospects 
turning up, Maine Central’s common shareholders may 
finally be in line for some dividends. 


Wall Street and SEC Trip Up Con Man 
Peddling Stocks for Nonexistent Company 


Major Wall Street brokerages continue to be prime 
targets for con men and swindlers. This week, a long list 
of houses—including Bache & Co. and Walston & Co.— 
were untangling the latest raid, perpetrated by one 
Stanley Younger, who is presently under indictment for 
forgery and securities law violations in several states. 

Younger’s technique, one of the simplest yet slickest 
tricks in recent years, was simply to print up a collection 
of phony stock certificates for a nonexistent company— 
National Photocopy, Inc. Younger took a large batch 
of the certificates to Salt Lake City, left the shares there, 
and induced a Salt Lake broker to enter offering prices 
for the stock in the National Quotation Bureau’s “pink 
sheets”—the daily price quotation lists for the over-the- 
counter market. 

Younger then placed orders through other brokers to 
give the appearance of real trading. This strategy suc- 
ceeded, and a fairly active market in the stock developed. 

[hen Younger came back to New York, and placed 
buy orders for the stock all over Wall Street in the 
name of his former father-in-law, who has well-estab- 
lished credit. He also put in sell orders for a number 
of standard blue chip stocks. The brokerage houses 
understood that the proceeds from these sales were to 
have helped pay for the National Photocopy shares. But 
Younger never delivered any stock certificates to them. 
Ile sat back and waited for the money to roll into his 
account in Salt Lake, which, of course, was the only 
source of supply for National Photocopy stock. 

However, the scheme blew up before Younger could 
get the cash out of the Salt Lake account. The broker- 
age houses became suspicious and reported to the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission, which managed to freeze 
his Salt Lake account before he could get to it. But in 
spite of the fact that losses on Younger’s raid were lim- 
ited, it’s clear that SEC and the National Assn. of 
Securities Dealers—which polices the over-the-counter 
market—plan to tighten up on over-the-counter price 
quotes so that nonexistent companies won't crop up on 
the quote sheets. 
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Burke, Kober & Nicolais 

Harold J. Nicolais, Architect 

Chambers & Hibbard—Architects 

Cc. L. Peck——Genera!l Contractors 

Mehring & Hanson Company 
—Plumbing Contractor 
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Found—in the finest squares and circles— 
steel pipe, the versatile tubular conductor 


A new dimension in consumer 
services is exemplified by Fashion 
Square -—a “first of its kind” per- 
sonal service center in Santa Ana, 
California, conceived and built by 
nationally famous Bullock’s, Inc. 

In keeping with the Square’s func- 
tionalism, steel pipe was logically 
first choice for plumbing, heating, 
vent lines and fire protection. Be- 
cause steel pipe was readily avail 
able—black for fire sprinklers, gal 
vanized for water, vent and drainage 
lines — its use resulted in low-cost, 
durable service piping that was 
quickly installed. 


Steel pipe is always first choice 
when economy plus strength plus 
ease of working plus choice of fin- 
ishes plus ready availability are re- 
quired. Whatever the application 
water, oil or gas transmission; fire 
protection, heating, cooling and 
plumbing; vent and drainage lines; 
refrigeration, ice making, radiant 
heating or snow melting; electrical 
or communications conduit — steel 
pipe serves best. 

Yours for the asking... 
Write for the 48-page booklet “Radiant Panel 
Heating with Steel Pipe.”” It details design 


installation and operation of radiant heating 
systems 















STEEL PIPE IS FIRST CHOICE 


* Threads smoothly, cleanly 

* Sound joints, welded or coupled 
* Grades, finishes for all purposes 
* Available everywhere from stock 


Low cost with durability 
Strength unexcelled for safety 
Formable—bends readily 
Weldable—easily, strongly 
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Insist on Steel Pipe 

















COMMITTEE ON STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 
150 East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Wall St. Talks... 


. . « about future of 
Chrysler’s top management, 
Itek’s merger moves, Pfizer's 
merger candidate. 


The future of Chrysler Corp.’s top 
management—including chairman-presi- 
dent L. L. Colbert—may hinge on the 
attitude of the Prudential Insurance 
Co., which has lent Chrvsler $250-mil 
lion and held—at last count—24,900 
shares of Chrvsler stock. So far the Pru 
has been sitting back to give Colbert a 
chance to clean up the conflict-of-inter- 
est mess on his own. But if the Pru 
isn’t satisfied, it’s in a position to start 
calling the tune. 


Bache & Co. this week sniped at its 
big competitor—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, Inc. In mid-May, say 


Bache, “a leading competitor of ours 


recommended a switch from Decca 
Records (32%) to NAFI (434). We dis 
agreed at the time, and still do. NAFI 


is now down 15 points, while Decca is 
asi 

up 2 points and continues to look specu 

latively interesting.” Merrill Lynch ad- 

mits it suggested the switch, but dis- 

dains, so far, to point a finger at some 

of Bache’s other selections 


A. C. Nielsen Co., the only publicly 
held market research company, is aim- 
ing for a listing on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Chmn. A. C. Nielsen, Sr. 
is negotiating to buy smaller 
market research outfits and wants to 
improve the market for his shares 


several 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., whose sales 
running about $275-million 
mostly from chemicals and 
prescription—drugs, is in 
ger negotiations’ with a_proprictar 
drug maker. Pfizer officials refused to 
comment on the identity of the merget 
candidate except to deny that it is talk 
ing with Plough, Inc., (page 58 
rumored. 


1 veal 
ethical 
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Itek Corp., the space age research and 
development company that sells at 


extremely high price-earning iltipl 
idmits to holding “‘exploratorv’”’ merg 
talks with Chicage Aerial Industri 
Inc., which like Itek, is in reconnai 
sance equipment. In fact, the talks are 
in abevance because both sides are wait 


ing to see whether Washington will ob 


ject to having too much of its recon 
naissance activities in one basket. It 

officials that thev are talking 
with Seeburg Corp., despite the fact 
that Itek earlier had announced that 
with Seeburg had 


ilso Say 


discussions been 


broken off. 
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W. Thomas Rice, President of the Atlantic Coast Line, is one 
of the young presidents in a new era of railroading. 


“T certainly can’t reach as many 
shippers as an advertisement can.” 


‘“‘A railroad must depend on the best equipment it 
can get to compete for today’s passenger and 
freight traffic. Needless to say, the advantages the 


ACL offers shippers represent an investment of 


millions. But no matter how good our rolling stock 
is, we have to find people to use it. 

‘‘When I talk to a shipper personally, I can spell 
out the benefits our line gives him in fast handling, 
economy, and safety. If I could call on two such 


shippers a day, I would still cover only a handful— 
whereas an advertisement in the right business 
publication can reach thousands in any month. 

“This is why business magazines like McGraw- 
Hill’s are an important sales force for us. They 
make ‘calls’ on the men we want to reach, tell 
them what we want them to know. Without the 
help of well-placed advertising, I’m sure our cars 
would not be nearly as full.” 


ox. McGraw-Hill gz 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y 


More than one million key men in business a 


nd industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 
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FORGIN 
IR N 
OF LIBERTY 


“The forging iron of liberty,’”’ Thomas Paine 
called Philadelphia. Today, its historic shrines 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the trim, tall 
citadels of modern business as the City of 
Brotherly Love has become the forging iron of 
commerce and industry. 


There’s a new look to Philadelphia . . . a new 
excitement, engendered by its world-famous urban 
renewal and industrial growth programs. There’s 
a new vista, too, for the proud old city has become 
America’s foremost foreign trade center. Business 
Week’s management subscribers in firms like 
Radio Corporation of America (942), Philco 
(195), Pennsylvania Railroad (128), Campbell’s 
Soup (85) and Sun Oil Company (153), have 
played an important part in pacing the 
phenomenal growth of the Philadelphia area. 


In Philadelphia, as in all industrial centers of the 
nation, Business Week is the forging iron of 
management. Aimed at carefully-selected 
management men who make the decisions, 
Business Week keeps them better informed, better 
able to act. The news in Business Week is 
important, accurate, timely. Your advertising is 
news, too .. . directed unerringly at the men in 
management who make the decisions. 


You advertise 

in Business Week 
when you want 

to influence 
management men 


BUSINESS 
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A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N.Y 




















Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Here’s an artist 
who sells 
your merchandise 


This man and many others like him on 
Packaging Corporation of America’s 
technical staff devote themselves to selling 
your products. Cooperating with product 
development and production engineers 
engaged in constant improvements of 
packaging materials and methods of 

all types, they form a creative team. Under 
their skilled hands the container or 

carton is transformed into a colorful, 
appealing creation that works for you in 
transit, promotes its contents from shelves 
and counters, invites buyers to reach for it. 
Experimenting with color arrangements, 
with special inks and a variety of printing 
processes ... theirs is a continuing quest 
for all the ways in which artful 

package exteriors can sell harder. 

Bringing this ingenuity to the design of 
your packaging is but one of countless 
ways in which Packaging Corporation of 
America’s concept of Planned Packaging, 
implemented through integrated national 
facilities, produces better packaging .. . 
more sales. Whether your requirements 
are large or small, regional or national, we 
welcome the opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons + Containers + Displays « Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products - Paperboards 
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There’s nothing that quite compares with a cruise around the world 
by ship. It packs years of travel into one long trip. You spend a great 
deal, of course—about three months in time, more or less, and a tab that 
can easily run to over $10,000 for you and your wife (not to mention extras 
like bar bills on ship and shore-visit shopping sprees). 


But you get a lot in return. Aboard ship, it’s like taking the Breakers 
Hotel in Palm Beach and putting it on the waves. You get about everything 
modern travel offers, except speed—time to “escape” and do five years’ 
worth: of reading if you’re so minded, de luxe accommodations, cuisine, 
service, sports (minus golf), and a surprisingly lively array of social activities. 


You can tie in a good deal of landside adventure along the way—and 
this means more than just a few quick daytime shore visits. You can 
scour the bazaars of Hong Kong, explore native villages in Kenya—and 
in some cases, stay several nights on land. 


Topping all this may be the congenial people you’ll meet. 


For sophisticated travel, there are really four top world cruises sailing 
next winter: 


Norwegian America’s Bergensfjord reverses Jules Verne and goes 
westward around the world in 80 days, sailing from New York next Jan. 
14 (Los Angeles, Jan. 26). It stops at Panama, Los Angeles, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Suez, and when you hit the Mediterranean, it’s spring- 
time. The ship is smallish (18,750 tons), congenial, modern ($2,250 to 
$6,200 per person). 


Swedish American’s Kungsholm sails eastward from New York Jan. 
21, and takes 89 days (76 if you debark at Los Angeles); Majorca, Naples, 
Alexandria, Singapore, Yokohama, Hawaii, Acapulco. Ship (21,000 tons) is 
modern, even has Finnish steam baths ($2,850 to $7,100). 


Cunard’s Caronia steams from New York Jan. 28, takes 95 days; 
Trinidad, Rio de Janeiro, Cape Town, Zanzibar, and on to India, Japan, 
Hawaii, Panama. Liner is larger (34,000 tons)—but this still is only about 
half the size of the Queens ($2,875 to $8,400). 


Holland-America’s Rotterdam leaves New York Jan. 28, takes 77 days, 
via the Suez Canal; nine days in the Mediterranean, on to main Far Eastern 
ports, Hawaii, Acapulco. Ship (38,000 tons) is brand new ($2,525 to $8,850). 
This sailing, and the three above, are all one “class.” Prices depend on 
your stateroom accommodations, ranging from de luxe topside apartments 
all the way to modest “B” or “C’”’ deck Pullman-type space. 


If you want a little less expensive, more casual travel, American 
President Lines has two world cruise ships, the Presidents Polk and Mon- 
roe. Both are smaller (9,260 tons) passenger-cargo liners. One leaves 
New York every two months for a 100-day global cruise ($3,315 to $4,370). 


World cruises aren’t really for younger people. You'll meet mostly 
substantial, fairly conservative couples in their 50s and 60s, with a few 
widows and widowers aboard. About 25% will be veterans of earlier world 
cruises, and many others will be old hands at ocean-travel. 


Atmosphere may be rather formal—but not stuffy because passengers 
tend to be active, inquisitive, and friendly. In the evenings you'll wear a 
dinner jacket and your wife a cocktail dress. You'll spend time at movies 
(first run), playing bridge, talking, and dancing. Private entertaining in 
cabins—say, six or eight guests for cocktails—is frequent. 
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Daytime will see you on deck, swimming, loafing, using exercise equip- 
ment, playing deck games—and reading. Qualified lecturers are on hand 
to explain the countries you’ll visit. 


Ships stop over in 15 to 20 ports for one, two, or three-day stays. 
Shore trips are handled efficiently and graciously—without the kind of 
hurry or jumble that you often find on shorter wintertime cruises to the 
Caribbean. “Overland” shore trips, some lasting a week or so, can be 
an interesting break in the sea voyage. The idea is to pick up the ship at 
its next port of call. For example, Cook’s handles 9-day air and auto tours 
in India ($815); six-day tours in Japan ($265). 


Don’t overlook another angle: a global trip planned on an entirely 
individual basis—mixing sea and air travel with your own selection of 
stopovers. A travel agent is almost a “must” for this; he’ll charge you 
about 10% for your total nontransportation (hotel, etc.) expenses. 


Reminder from the VA: If you’re a GI life insurance policyholder, check 
the idea of converting your term insurance into permanent plan policies 
before the rates advance with age. Also, says the Vcterans Administration, 
look into the advantages of a low-cost rider covering total disability. 


Also note a bill, pending in Congress, that would authorize conversion 
of World War II term insurance to a new, modificd plan providing a level 
premium throughout the insured’s lifetime. Outlook: uncertain. 


Highway Safety: Amid the rash of driving tips, don’t overlook this 
point, recommended by a Detroit auto executive. To increase your ability 
to see left-lane traffic on parkways and turnpikcs, adjust the inside and 
outside rear-view mirrors so that the fields of vision overlap slightly. That 
eliminates blind spots by insuring that a ca’’s image will appear in one 
mirror before it completely leaves the other. And remember to use 
directional signals when changing lanes. 


Tax Refunds: If you claimed an income tax refund this year and haven’t 
received it, direct your inquiry to the District Director’s office where your 
return was filed. State the year and amount involved—and make sure 
that your mailing address is both clear and complete. Note: If the delay 
was the fault of IRS, you can claim 6% interest from June 1. 


Planning a trip by air? If so, note the date Sept. 10. That’s the day 
when all civil aircraft—including private planes—will be grounded for 
six hours while the military conducts its air defense exercise, “Sky Shield.” 
Here’s when the six-hour ban on civil flying is scheduled to begin: 2 
a.m. EDT, 1 a.m. CDT, 11 p.m. MST and PDT, and 8 p.m. Alaskan ST. 


Federal Aviation Agency soon will limit the amount of insurance an 
airline passenger can buy at Washington’s National Airport. The new 
ceiling will be $165,000—down from $425,000. That’s partly because of 
the recent rash of airline bomb scares. FAA’s move at the nation’s only 
federally operated airport may lead to similar limitations at other airports. 
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AUTOMATIC FEED HOLDS STEEL COST DOWN — Jeffrey equipment plays a key role in the 
steel industry’s war on costs. This battery of Jeffrey vibrating feeders, in a huge taconite processing plant, 
measures out and feeds 45 tons of taconite every minute, on a 24-hour-a-day, year-round pace. Jeffrey 
feeders automate proportioning and feeding of raw materials in all basic industries. 
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a PT 
"LIBRARY OF MATERIALS” OFFERS 
ANSWERS TO PULVERIZING PROBLEMS 


These materials samples have been evaluated and 
tested by Jeffrey’s Crusher Laboratory. Often a new 
materials reduction problem can be answered from 
data kept on file from hundreds of tests. This helps 
basic industries obtain the most efficient, dependable 
crushers and pulverizers from Jeffrey. 





: = _ ' Jeffrey serves every basic industry with mechani- 
NEW SYSTEM RECOVERS VALUABLE zation...conveying and processing equipment, 
WASTE — To eliminate loss of coke fines at an transmission and mining machinery. Sales-engi- 
oil refinery, Jeffrey designed and built this system neering service world-wide; standard products 
to wash the fines in water, pass them through a __ ah Sndinadl Miele The Jeffr 
settling tank, and separate the fines. Similar Jeffrey stocked by au orized CIstriDuvors. ne velirey 
equipment is used in treatment of water, sewage, Manufacturing Company,960 North Fourth Street, 
and industrial waste. Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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IS THE CAPITAL YOU NEED 
TIED UP IN YOUR TRUCKS? 








NO INVESTMENT...NO UPKEEP 


LEASE HERTZ 





There’s a fast, practical way to “‘find”’ the capital you 
need for expansion, equipment, inventory —and, at 
the same time put your truck operation on a new, 
high level of efficiency. Switch to Hertz Truck Lease 
Service —and put your money to more productive use! 


Hertz will give you cash for your present trucks. You 
get new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks of 


your choice —all bearing your company identification 
—all eustom-engineered to your specifications. Or 
your present trucks can be reconditioned and leased 
back to you. Either way, you’re out of the truck and 
repair business. And you’re back in your business 
full-time with new found capital that’s ready to work. 


Just one budgetable check per week includes these 
Hertz services: complete truck maintenance, wash- 


ing, garaging, licensing, insurance, and emergency 
road service. Hertz will also provide needed replace- 
ment trucks for emergencies—and extra trucks for 
peak periods. 


Hertz gives you more—much more! You benefit from 
the experience of the oldest, most respected name in 
truck leasing. You benefit too, from the convenience 
and efficiency of the fully-staffed and fully-equipped 
Hertz local truck stations throughout the U. S. and 
Canada. Call your local Hertz Truck Lease office for 
details. Or write for booklet— 

““How To Get Out Of The Truck 

Business’’—to: Hertz TRUCK hae iw4 
LEASE, 660 Madison Avenue, TRUCK LEASE 
New York 21, N.Y. Dept. A813 
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HERTZ ALSO RENTS 
TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, 
DAY OR WEEK 








In Production 


High-Grade Germanium Scrap Reclaimed 
Automatically by New Process 


A new automatic process for reclaiming high-grade 
germanium scrap from transistor rejects or ends of 
germanium bars that go into transistors has been devel- 
oped by High Purity Metals, Inc., a division of Accurate 
Specialties Co., Inc. 

Basically, High Purity Metals’ process revolves around 
the use of gas pressure or gravity flow for moving the raw 
germanium through the many refining steps needed 
before it’s returned to a pure grade. Once germanium 
chloride has been produced from the raw germanium 
scrap, the material moves on to distillation, hydrolysis, 
filtering, washing, reduction, melting, and zone refining. 
Other companies in this $10-million-a-year business must 
usually handle the material between all these steps, says 
HPM. 

In its germanium recovery, HPM works with crystal 
ends, broken slices, or high grade sawdust in either 
single crystal, polycrystalline, or doped germanium forms. 


Direct Reduction of Bauxite to Aluminum 


Is Achieved by Aluminium in New Process 


A little over a week ago, Aluminium, Ltd., announced 
it had a new, potentially revolutionary process for making 
aluminum—but wouldn’t say what it was. This week, 
the Canadian producer finally revealed that it has 
achieved direct reduction of bauxite into aluminum. 

This is a dramatic switch from the industry’s tradi- 
tional two-step process: conversion of bauxite ore to 
alumina powder to pure aluminum pig. 

Aluminium’s process already has passed the experi- 
mental and pilot plant stages, and the company is about 
to start work on a $4-million plant. Designed as an ex- 
perimental unit, the plant will have a capacity of 6,000 
to 8,000 tons of aluminum a year. It’s to be built at 
Arvida in northern Quebec, where the giant Aluminium 
complex has been located for years. 

Although plant completion is expected within two 
years, full-scale production with the new process won't 
get under way for another three or four years. 


Electronic Computer Helping Out 
In Seismographic Hunt for Oil 


In Houston, a high-speed electronic computer is pros- 
pecting for oil. 

Shell Development Co.’s Houston Research Labora- 
tory has its new Remington Rand Univac computer 
correlating data from geological surveys and seismograph 
readings to help estimate the probability of oil in certain 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT PRODUCTION ON: 


@ P. 120—A turn-around by Stran-Steel to- 
ward flashier industrial prefabs. 


@ P. 124—“Pigs” in a pipeline keep petroleum 
products from mixing it up. 








test areas. By detonating small amounts of explosive in 
a shallow hole, geologists, using a seismograph, can 
measure the time it takes for the detonation waves to 
travel from one point to another in the ground. Certain 
minerals or elements in the ground characteristically 
affect the speed or strength of the waves, so by studying 
the squiggles on their seismograph, geologists can often 
tell whether or not the waves pass through oil-bearing 
formations. 

Processing of the data is usually done manually, but 
Shell—as well as a few others in the industry—have 
computers doing some of the work to speed things up. 


Minute Maid to Assemble Own Cans 


At Florida Concentrate Plant 


Minute Maid Corp. will go into the can-making busi 
ness this winter. 

During the 1960-61 packing season, which begins 
in December, Minute Maid will begin using the indus 
try’s first in-plant can assembly equipment at its Au 
burndale, Fla., concentrate plant. The assembly ma- 
chinery, designed and manufactured by Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., will assemble about 425 aluminum cans 
per minute from lithographed sheet and separate tops 
and bottoms supplied by Reynolds Metals Co. 

The assembly equipment was first demonstrated for 
Minute Maid as a portable, trailer-mounted unit—the 
country’s first. B-L-H envisioned a can assembly plant 
on wheels that could be towed around from one plant 
to another within the same company or among different 
companies. Minute Maid, however, decided on an in 
plant installation. 

Minute Maid’s full-scale commercial use of aluminum 
rather than tinplate—another first in the industry—re 
quired some modifications from normal, automatic can 
assembly operations. Vacuum handling was substituted 
for magnetic handling, and spring adjustments were 
made to compensate for the lighter-weight metal 


Firestone’s $120-Million Refurbishment 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. last week announced 
plans for a $120-million expansion and modernization 
program during fiscal 1960-61. About $30-million will 
be spent on four new plants already nearing completion 
a synthetic rubber plant in Texas, a nylon plant in 
Virginia, and tire plants in Canada and France. A 
$30-million three-plant complex for synthetic rubber 
production is also planned for India, as well as another 
synthetic rubber plant for France. Cost estimates fot 
the French plant were not disclosed. 
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This new 
National 
Yellow Pages 
Service 

gets us any 
combination of 
over 4000 
directories 
across the country 
—with just 
one contract! 





Media Dir.: More? Well, now we can buy 
exactly the right Yellow Pages directories to 
fit our clients’ local marketing patterns. 


ant Rwar ° 


ACCU. 5X6C.: No waste? 


Media Dir.: Nope. And the Yellow Pages 
people will help us determine directory cov- 
erage by markets. They’ll furnish us with all 
the marketing data we need. 


- fos 
s > ie 
re Ne, 


ACCS. /SX@C.: You said just one contract? 


Media Dir.: Right. Covers any and all direc- 
tories we buy. Just one monthly bill, too. 


f 


Acct. Bxec.: But what about the different 
competitive problems we have in our vari- 
ous markets? 


Media Dir.: NYPS solves them — ’cause we 
can vary our space sizes and our message to 
meet competition. 


TELL ME MOREY 


*esesacoe 







Acct. Exec.: Okay, but can we really sell in 
the Yellow Pages? 


Media Dir.: Positively. Tie right in with our 
national campaign. And of course we'd be 
getting to people when they’re ready to buy. 


\ect.Exec.: Good. Let’s see a plan on it. 


Media Dir.: They’re typing it up right now! 





NATIONAL 


NEW || YELLOW PAGES 











ONE CONTACT / ONE CONTRACT / ONE MONTHLY BILL 





A Touch of ‘¢ 


Stran-Steel, originator of eco- 


nomical but unglamorous Quon- 
il | INVEST og othe wegen 

set hut, is regaining its market 
IN by stressing style, color. 
ALBERTA Not long ago, some property owners 
in Ft. Myers, Fla., got up a petition to 


..- centre of the block construction of 1 neighborhood 
church. Thev weren't against religion 


Prairie Market just against the idea the builder had for 


ri sal prefabricating the church from. steel 
u iv 
ALBERTA THE LOGICAL PLACE FOR PLANT “A tin shed like that could kill our land 

LOCATION SERVING WESTERN ~ : wmetele ] 
CANADA values, one resident wailed. 
web fad Meantime, while the Ft. Myers peo- 
0 niormation, contac ° . 
E. H. Parson ple carried their petition door to door, 
Director of Industrial the City Council of Cashmere, Wash., 
Development 5 . 
P.O. Box 190 2,100 miles away, received a_ similar 
Calgary, Alta protest. A food processor announced 


plans to prefab a cold storage ware- 
house in an area zoned against metal- 
prefabs. Immediately, other property 
owners clamored in protest 
¢ Change of Heart—In both cases 
though, the critics backed down when 
CALGARY POWER LTD. they took a look at the blueprints. The 
proposed buildings, they discovered, 
weren’t corrugated steel shacks, but 
some fairly sophisticated architecture 
engineered by Stran-Steel Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. The company, a subsidiary 
co ed ees le 2- ee of National Steel Corp., is the originator 
of the Quonset hut and the granddaddy 
of all industrial and commercial pre 





Serving the province of ALBERTA 

















the nicest things fabbers. When the critics saw the new 
happen to people look of the metal prefabs, they felt 
who carry better. 


BAKED RECORDS FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK At rages itself, a similarly ab 
rupt shift in concept, plus a four-yeat 
~ TRAVELERS CHECKS en 


remodeling program now in its final 
stage, led to the sharp contrast be 
tween its old product and the new metal 
prefab it now has to sell (pictures In 
1956, Stran-Steel was still primarily a 
Ouonset hut manufacturer. But it had 
been slowly discovering that the market 
it created with these wartime shelters 
was giving way to th more exciting 
more expensive prefabs its competitors 
were erecting. 

So the company revamped its produ 
tion lines and maneuvered into what 
became a four-year program for the dé 
sign and construction of much fanciet 
metal buildings. This program will 
reach a milestone of a s 


je 2 Capos! mawrence Corporation 


rt in the com 


THE MANAGEMENT MAN who ing weeks with the completion of th 
reads Business Week is a man look- Valley Lanes bowling alley in Galion 
ing for ideas. He’s more than will- Ohio—claimed to be the industry's first 


prefabbed building with a “prepackaged 
front.’’ All this points up the historical 
paradox in Stran-Steel’s operation: It 
became a late-starter in an _ indust 
it pioneered. 

¢ The New Market—Before its onc« 
BUSINESS WEEK revered Quonset fell from grace, Stran 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine Steel was undisputed king of the indu 


ing to give his attention to a busi- 
nesslike proposition when he finds 
it in the “best read” of all manage- 
ment magazines... 
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trial and commercial prefab busine 
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Today, Stran-Steel is back on top with 
Butler Mfg. Co., Armco Steel Corp., 
and Inland Steel Corp. as an industry 
leader. Its last 50 Quonsets were 
built at the end of last year. “Now, 
like the rest of the industry, we're 
shaking off the old ‘tin-shed’ image 
and taking our buildings to Main 
Street,” savs Charles Homer, Stran-Steel 
president. 

By this he means the company is 
going after schools, bowling alleys, auto 
dealerships, supermarkets, and any 
other potential occupants of single- 
story buildings, including some of the 
giant chain stores. In short, Stran-Steel 
is aiming at anyone willing to listen to 
its pitch. Basically, this is that a metal 
prefab offers quicker construction of 
equal or better quality at lower prices 
than conventional construction. This 
economy springs mainly from the pre- 
fab’s engineering simplicity and heavy 
a comparatively low-cost 
building material. 

No official industry figures have been 
put together. But some manufacturers 
estimate between $225-million and 
$250-million worth of steel will be con- 
sumed by prefabbers this year in their 
battle for a piece of the $14.6-billion-a- 
vear market for industrial, commercial, 
and institutional construction. Already, 
says one expert, building prefabbers 
have almost 84% of the market for 
one-story industrial and commercial 


use of steel 


buildings. Two vears ago, thev had 
only 6%. 


* Multiple Savings—Behind this ac- 
ceptance, of course, is mainly the price 
edge that the prefabbers hold over 
conventional builders. The difference 
in costs runs about 25% and often even 
higher. 

For prefabs, the savings are spread 
out over several areas. One is materials 
cost. ‘Take, for example, a fairly typi- 
cal 112,000-sq.-ft. plant that Stran- 
Steel put up for a manufacturer in 
Mississippi. The cost averaged about 
$2.23 per sq. ft. For conventional con- 
struction, it probably would have been 
more than $2.50. Slightly more than 
l-million Ib. of steel went into the 
building, representing 80% of all ma- 
terials used. However, the steel ac- 
counted for only 25% of the total 
price. 

Another tremendous saving is labor. 
It takes fewer davs to put a building 
up, so this means less pay-out for con- 
struction crews. 

* Important Innovations—Painting can 
be another cost-saver, if the prefabber, 
like Stran-Steel, is big enough to have 
its own factory color-coating line. Stran- 
Steel estimates that factory-applied 
coatings add only 2¢ per sq. ft. to the 
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NEW style steel prefab building, a bowling alley being erected at Galion, Ohio, has “pre- 
packaged front,” cinder block sides. Prefab is manufactured by Stran-Steel Corp. 


refabs 





OLD Quonset huts, first built by Stran-Steel during the war, are out of vogue today. They 
have given way to rigid-frame prefabs, which now are shunning “tin-shed” look. 


cost of plain, galvanized sheet siding. 
This is about 8¢ under the cost of on- 
site painting. 

Stran-Steel claims it was the indus- 
trv’s first manufacturer to introduce 
factory-applied colors on steel prefab 
sections—all part of its four-vear re- 
modeling program. 

e Shifting Market—Actually, Stran- 
Steel saw the writing on the wall before 
1956. 

It introduced the Quonset during the 
war as an emergency-tvpe shelter with- 
out foreseeing the postwar market that 
would open up. The Quonset’s produc- 
tion required minimum use of labor and 
materials; no other tvpe of structure 
was so simple or economical to put up. 
As the originator, Stran-Steel had almost 
a corner on the market 

However, the Quonset had its disad- 
vantages: It was difficult to heat, and its 
simple design—a curved roof that arched 


from the ground on one side of the 
building to the ground on the other 
side—made_ wall-to-Wall storage impos- 
sible. Despite these drawbacks, there 
was a continuing demand for the Quon- 
set. 

It wasn’t until about 1954 that the 
company found its market perceptibly 
shifting over to the new, rigid-frame 
type of steel prefab. Essentially, this 
consisted of steel girders, plus vertical 
strips of sheet steel with insulation for 
the outside envelope. 

For the next two vears while its 
parent, National Steel, was building up 
its steelmaking capacity, Stran-Steel’s 
hands were tied. “There followed,” re- 
calls one Stran-Steel executive, “a very 
bleak, two-year period where our morale 
just deteriorated.” 

e The Road Back—Then, in 1956, 
Stran-Steel made its first motions 
toward the new market it began to dis- 
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costs 
getting 


out of hand? 
look at... 


NEW EXPANDED SERVICES and PRODUCTS: 


Upson works near-miracles with Fibre- 
board Fabrication replacing more costly 
metal, wood, and plastic materials. 
Upson saws, cuts, slits, die-cuts, 
punches, and drills accurate finished 
— parts for hundreds of manu- 
acturers. 

A wide variety of special new 
grades, thicknesses, surface textures, 
and COATINGS impart miraculous 
new qualities to Fibreboard, including 
waterproofing, fire retardence, and 
surface hardening. 

Our expanded service increases 
quality, helps you cut costs, eliminates 
need for large inventory, and helps 
you avoid price fluctuations. Upson 
is headquarters for Fibreboard Fabri- 
cation. Our technical staff will gladly 
consult with you on your requirements. 
Phone, write, or wire. 















an important booklet 
on 1000 ways 
to cut costs. 
THE UPSON COMPANY = 
660 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y. 
Please send me the FREE explanatory booklet. 

NAME: 
COMPANY 
AODRESS 
CITY. STATE 
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. . . there’s no reason why 
the prefabricated industrial 
building shouldn’t catch on 
like the prefab home . . . 

(STORY on page 120) 


cern a few years earlier. It added 
substantially to its engineering staff, 
brought in a gang of product and mar- 
keting research experts, and broadened 
its manufacturing capacity. New pro- 
duction lines were designed and in- 
stalled, equipped with new jigs and fix- 
tures for odd design angles and for 
“mixing the holes up” on the building’s 
exterior so Stran-Steel’s prefabs could 
have more gingerbread on the outside. 

The first fruit to come out of Stran- 
Steel’s expanded engineering program 
was a new concept of sheet design that 
completely did away with the old cor- 
Ae sheet siding that was the out- 
side wrapper for the Quonset. This was 
its present 3-ft.-wide rib-type sheet. 
“The number of laps necessary for 
covering the exterior of a metal build- 
ing were cut two-thirds below anything 
previously offered,” Stran-Steel claims. 
¢ Breakthrough—In 1958 came Stran- 
Steel’s factory painting line. This prob- 
ably helped more than anything else to 


shake off the old “‘tin-shed” image of 
metal prefabs. 
“We were sure,” recalls Homer, 


“that we could sell a few colored build- 
ings. But the market reception was 
startling. Within a few months, 90% 
of our building orders specified factory- 
applied color.” 

e Fancy Fronts—Last year, Homer 
began the second phase of Stran-Steel’s 
new look. He called in Harley Earl, 
retired vice-president in charge of styl- 
ing for General Motors, and asked for 
design ideas. 

Among other innovations, Earl came 
up with four different prefabbed 
“fronts” to fit the 100-ft.-wide Stran- 
Steel buildings. 
¢ New Production Setup—Meanwhile, 
Homer’s own engineering staff worked 
out a new line of more than 350 build- 
ings, replacing the previous line of 65. 
By copying the auto industry’s concept 
of interchangeability of parts, the new 
line of 350 buildings actually required 
the manufacture of fewer components 
than were needed for the old line of 65 
buildings. 

This streamlined production setup 
has generated a new optimism at Stran- 
Steel. 

“There’s no reason at all,” says one 
Stran-Steel executive, “why the prefabri- 
cated industrial building shouldn't 
catch on like the prefabricated home. 
When that happens, we'll really give 
conventional builders a run for their 
money.” €ND 
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HOW TO BE A MORE 


CREATIVE EXECUTIVE 
By JOSEPH MASON 

Management Consultant 
Shows how to apply the power of 
creative thinking to find more imag- 
inative solutions to problems in busi 
ness management. Gives practical ex 
amples of the nature of “creativity” 
that can help you recognize and de- 
velop this asset in yourself and in 
others. Describes techniques and pro 
cedures of creative leadership that 
bring productive results. 281 pp., 
$5.95 
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The photograph above shows a ceiling section of a 
factory in Pennsylvania after a flash fire. A new kind of 
paper lamination was used as a moisture-vapor barrier 
under the roof. This paper is se/f-extinguishing when its 
combustion temperature is reached. The intense heat 
burned away one of the layers in the lamination allowing 
this self-extinguishing feature to work . . . thereby helping 
to contain an otherwise potentially destructive fire. 

This flame resisting material carries a minimum Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Flame Spread rating. Called Pyro- 
Kure®, it is typical of Sisalkraft’s superiority in combin- 
ing paper, foil and/or plastic. Some of our products go 
into the making of flexible packaging, carton tapes and 
construction papers. 


If this experience suggests a possible answer to a 
problem in your firm, we will be glad to hear from you. 
Write to our main offices in Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 


Chicago6 « New York 17 «+ San Francisco 5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 


reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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OPERATOR checks pig just placed in the pipeline. 
the steel cone and rubber ball through the pipeline. 


i. oe ‘ 


“PIG” for separating oil products in pipeline consists of large rubber ball, steel cone, two 
rubber cups. Water-filled ball is slightly larger in diameter than inside of pipeline. 





Rubber cups act as pistons to push 


The ball serves as the main seal. 


Keeping Oil Products Pure 


New separator used between 
different petroleum products 
being sent through pipeline 
cuts mixing substantially. 


When you push many different px 
troleum products through the sam« 
pipeline one after another—without 
buffer between them—they often get 
mixed together so that several thousand 
barrels may be wasted. 

This problem has plagued - pipeline 
companies since the first line was built 
In the early days of pipelining, bi 
of grease were sometimes used 
buffer between product Another old 
method is to separate two compatibl 
products with a third that won’t mix 
readily with the other two. But even 
when doing this, most companies still 
must drain off the mixed products int 


separate tanks to keep their quality 
products pure. 

Now, an efficient new separator (pi 
tures) or “pig,” as it’s called, is a 
tested by Laurel Pipe Line Co. It pron 
ises to reduce mixing by as much 


two-thirds 
¢ More Tests Planned—The new sepa 
rator was developed by Gulf Oil Re 
search Center for Laurel, which ope: 
ates a 450-mile line between Philadel 
phia and Cleveland for its three parent 
companies—Gulf Research & Develop 
ment Co., Texaco, Inc., and Sinclai 
Oil & Refining Co. Right now, Laurel 
is using only six pigs in the pipeline, but 
expects to order more to service th 
entire line after additional tests are con 
ducted this fall. 

[he Gulf separator is an improv 


ment on pigs developed in recent veat 
One of these had two tandem rubber 
cups or tire-like cvlinders that woul 


press against the wall of the line and b 
pushed through by the pr ssure of the 
fluids. They worked reasonably well 
the straight sections af the pipeline 
but allowed mixing on the cur 
¢ How It Works—In the new design 
Gulf researchers still use the cylindrica 
tubber cups. But they have added 
large, water-filled rubber ball and a « 
shaped steel body with room enough 
for a pressure meter. The cups hav 
two important jobs: They give add 
protection against mixing, and they 
as pistons, pushing the steel body an 
the rubber ball through the pipeline 

[he complete device is 51 in. lon; 
and, depending on the diameter of thi 
ball, weighs between 300 and 400 It 
When filled, the ball is one-eighth t 
one-quarter of an inch larger in diam 
eter than the inside pipe walls. Thi 
provides the main seal that cuts d 
mixing. END 
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Body and chassis are welded together into one 
strong, light, rattle-free unit in many of today’s 
cars. This is called “unibody” construction. You 
hear only the muted whisper of the engine in a car 
of unibody design. No body squeaks or rattles. And 
the added strength of this solid, boltless construc- 


Mainstreams of Budd's diversified interests: Automotive 


Electronics, Metals Testing, Nucleonics, 
Plastics, Railway and SpaceAtomics. 





The strong, silent type 


tion means extra safety. Like many other advances 
in automotive design, unibody is a Budd first. 
Pioneering automotive progress is but one aspect of 
Budd’s vast diversification in the study, testing 
and fabrication of metals. The Budd Company, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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Philadelphia project... 
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.-. will convert grimy Eastwick... 


iat Ati... 


Philadelphia Dial, Push 


Over the protests of its residents, 


Eastwick will 


exchange its blight for a higher standard of living. 


Of all the cities engaged in urban re- 
newal, Philadelphia can match its rec- 


ord against almost any other. It com 
pleted the nation’s first project, finished 
another, and has 18 others under wav 

One of these is no less than the 
nation’s largest—the 2,506-acre Fast- 
wick area (sketches and map). At a 
time when large cities have run out of 
undeveloped land for housing and in- 
dustries, Philadelphia sees Eastwick’s 
great potential. Despite 10 vears of con- 
troversvy and delavs, Eastwick may be 
on the wav to becoming a new “cit 
within a city” at an estimated cost of 
$350-million. 

In May, Philadelphia finally desig- 
nated as sponsors a combine of Revn 
olds Metals Co. and Berger Bros., 
Philadelphia builders. Now it’s working 
out the contract. It may take another 
10 vears to transform the area into a 
community of 50,000, but. thev hardly 
could be more difficult than the last 10. 
¢ City Guide—Just how Philadelphia 
cleared the hurdles could be a guide to 
other cities with similar but less am- 
bitious programs. In_ type, if not in 
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magnitude, the obstacles that had to be 
overcome at Eastwick have their coun 
terparts elsewhere 

_ © Interruptions caused by changes 
in the local administration. 

¢ Public hostility to the project. 

e Hassles over the value of con- 
demned property 

e The search for a local redevel- 
oper with the best plan. 

¢ Costs that exceeded estimates 
¢ Title I Rules—To understand 
456 U.S. cities are pushing 797 rede 
velopment projects, vou must 
ber the ground rules set up by Title I 
of the 1949 National Housing Act and 
its many amendments. Under the act, 
1 city designates an area to be cleared 
of slums or rehabilitated with littl 
demolition. Under eminent domain, it 
acquires the land, clears what's neces- 
sary, and prepares it for reuse. It can 
sell the land to redevelopers for less 
than the cost of acquisition and site 
preparation because the federal gov 
ernment helps absorb the loss. Wash 
ington matches the city subsidy 2-for-1 

Even while the federal machinerv was 


how 


remei 


being set up, Philadelphia was read\ 
a handful of projects. It 

the jump on other cities by creating 
under a state law—its Redevelopment 
Authoritv in 1945. So in 1950, the 
City Planning Commission 
pared to designate Eastwick f 
¢ Why Eastwick—A dri 
Eastwick makes it clear why th 
planners chose this area. It’s just 
the Schuvlkill River and near the air- 
port, 34 miles from downtown 

More than 60% of the fou 
miles is vacant land. M 
iren't paved; there are few 
Much of the land is below 
flooded periodicall Its st 

onsists primarily of open 
10% of the area has sanitar 

Despite all this, | 
wholly a slum. Onh 
5,805 dwelling units are 
standard. More appropt 
wick is regarded as 
mixture 


gO with 


of squatters’ shacl 

homes, and auto gravevard 
Eastwick did not stat 

ind the citv feels it need 

It began as a settlemet 

almost 200 vear ¢ 

grown haphazardly since. Wot 

[ brought some 


farmers 
] 


industri 
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last spurt of homebuilding. By 1950, 
it had become a neighborhood of fami- 
lies with modest means, owning their 
own homes. Almost half are Negroes. 
¢ Paying Its Way—Despite Eastwick’s 
good location, the city was sure that 
private investors and builders would 
find the redevelopment prohibitive—if 
not impossible-without government 
help. The city became even more de- 
termined to take on Eastwick when it 
saw the chance to change it from a 
drag on the treasury—with tax delin- 
quencies totaling $1-million, the equiv- 
alent of three vears’ city and school 
taxes—to an area paying its own way. 


|. City Hall Bottleneck 


From the time Eastwick became the 
gleam in a plannet’s eve until the city 
took over the land in 1958, the project 
hardly had a clear day. 

Compared to the waves of public 
indignation, changes at City Hall were 
almost trivial interruptions. Neverthe- 
less, interruptions they were. Eastwick 
was originated under a Republican Ad- 
ministration. In 1952, the Democrats 
took over under Joseph Clark, now U.S. 
senator. In 1956, the incumbent, Dem- 
ocrat Richardson Dilworth, took over. 
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Their “City Within a City” 


The main clement of continuity 

from Clark to Dilworth has been Wil- 
liam L. Rafsky, whom Clark brought 
in during 1954 as the city’s first hous- 
ing coordinator. His job was expanded 
to development coordinator in 1956, 
and in 1958 he became director of the 
Redevelopment Authority as well. Raf- 
sky gave Eastwick top priority in 1954 
because he felt it was the best way to 
increase the citv’s housing supply. 
e Eastwick Resists—Under one regime 
after another, plans and studies for 
Eastwick virtually papered the city— 
works on drainage, land fill needs, 
streets, land use, feasibility of moving 
good homes, sociological analyses, row 
housing design, housing demand, costs, 
the land’s resale value. 

In 1958, the City Council heard op- 
ponents at a public hearing before it 
gave the Redevelopment Authority the 
last O.K. needed to apply for a federal 
grant. Before consenting, the council 
obtained a promise from the authority 
to (1) spare from demolition some of 
the 2,500 homes it would take over, (2) 
stagger the demolition of others over a 
period, and (3) rebuild Eastwick in 
stages. 

The council’s bipartisan action 
touched off a new wave of postcards, 





marches on City Hall with “Save East- 
wick” placards. But Eastwick was on its 
way. The Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion authorized a $54.7-million loan and 
$22.4-million grant. 

Indignation flared again when the 
city sent appraisers into the area and 
asked Common Pleas Court to appoint 
a Board of View to determine what the 
city should pay for the properties—the 
formal start of condemnation. 
¢ Better Relations—The resentment 
stemmed largely from two sources: poor 
or wrong information, and the con- 
demnation process. 

Rafsky admits that, at first, the au- 
thority did not give the people all the 
information they needed. To make up 
for this, the authority interested a local 
publisher in setting up a newspaper to 
carry news pertaining to Eastwick, sent 
printed pieces directly to residents, and 
opened an office in the field. 

The trouble with the condemnation 
process, Rafsky explains, was that the 
authority was inexperienced in dealing 
with homeowners—and so many at that. 
Its hired professional appraisers dealt 
with the people by phone, occasionally 
persuaded homeowners to accept less 
than what they might have bargained 
for. Rafskv turned the job over to his 
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HOW MUCH TIME 
WILL YOU WASTE TODAY? 


It's elementary. Out-of-date internal com- 
munications whittle away productive time 
and profits — a modern Webster Sound 
system boosts efficiency, brings your whole 
organization to you. 

Webster Sound systems are built around a 
matched line of amplifiers, control centers, 
tape decks, record players, AM-FM tuners 
custom assembled in one compact cabinet. 
Intercommunications, voice paging, music dis- 
tribution .. . you can have all or part, add on 
as you need. 

Your Webster dealer is listed in the Yellow 
| Pages — call for details, and information on 
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purchase or low-cost leasing. 
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own men, had them go into peoples 
homes and offer more. 

Despite these changes and the liber 
alization of other procedures, the au 
thoritv had failed to restore harmony b 
December, 1958. when it took 
6,000 parcels—including 2,500 homes, 
the rest vacant lots. So it left 
settlement over price until later in many 
instances. 


over the 


} 
ictual 


ll. Search for a Plan 


In reselling the land to developers, 
the authority was stvmied more by its 
eagerness to have the best plan and the 
maximum local participation than by 
a shortage of prospects. It turned up 
seven groups of candidates 

Just as the August, 1959, deadline 
for bids approached, Reynolds Metals 
Co. announced it would back one of 
the seven, the Philadelphia building 
firm of Samuel A. and Henry A. Ber- 
ger. Reynolds had gone after urban re 
newal projects in four other cities to 
promote the use of aluminum in home 
construction. 
¢ Local Problem—When the deadline 
passed, three bids actually had been 
entered—including Reynolds’. The other 
two were from the Conduit & Founda- 
tion Corp. and from a combine of 10 
local homebuilders. The authority pre- 
ferred Reynolds-Berger because of its 
plan, laid out by Greece’s Const intinos 
Doxiadis. But it could not bring itself 
to reject the local builders. So it asked 
the three to get together. 

The three groups would not agree, 
however, and the authority turned down 
all their bids, hoping .that it could ne- 
gotiate an agreement among the 10 
builders and Revnolds-Berger. After 
more months, that failed, too 

Finally, in Mav, the authority settled 
on Revnolds-Berger, even though it 
knew it would be criticized fo 
local builders. Revnolds-Berger, Rafsky 
said, had the best design and offered th 
highest price for the land 


¢ First Blueprint—The d il was tl 


ne 


latest U.S. coup for Doxiadis. In divid- 
ing the area into residential, commer 
cial, and industrial sectors, he would 
separate people and auton bil a 
much as possible by means of a trafhi 
system that provides for a few through 
streets, collector street id_ closed 
streets. The residential sectors would 
consist mostly of 10,000 row hous« 
selling for $10,000: to $15, n addi 
tion, there would be a few duplexes and 
apartments. 

lhe price has vet t Ri 
olds-Berger originally offer 331 
lion for the 1,295 acres th ty put up 
for bids. (The city will keep some land 
for its ewn needs, lea n n hand 
of existing home owners and industri 
sell some to church But another 
ippraisal of the reus ly t be 
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WHAT 


( Advertisement ) 


WOULD HAPPEN 
IF ALL 
ADVERTISING 
STOPPED? 


Stores weuld begin cancelling orders. Very quickly, manu- 
facturers would close down plants and lay off millions of 
employees. Volume production would be a thing of the past 
... and so, prices would rise fast. 


Within a week most radio and television stations would 
close up shop for lack of revenue. The ability of many news- 
papers and magazines to perform their full, vital functions 
would be seriously impaired. And the cost per copy would 
zoom for those that tried to keep running only on circula- 
tion revenues. 


This alternative to advertising can hardly be the goal of 
the critics of advertising. Without advertising our national 
economy, our national /ife, would be bleak indeed. In many 
ways, advertising is the power plant of our society. 


MORE CUSTOMERS FOR MORE PRODUCTS — American cre- 
ative genius and wonderful ability for organization have 
resulted in a tremendous flow of goods of all kinds. This 
creates a crucial need for masses of people anxious, willing 
and able to buy and consume these goods, Only a society 
with a constantly rising standard of living can provide the 
customers. These customers have to be sought, taught and 
often persuaded to move higher in the scale of living. This 
is the job of advertising. 


Advertising not only gives people news about new prod- 
ucts, but provides the urge for people to own and enjoy these 
products. The wider and deeper the penetration of our prod- 
ucts into the life of America, the greater the need for more 
production. This means more jobs. More jobs mean more 
people able to enjoy what we make. More people buying 
means more, still more production. And so on and so on. 
The result is that more Americans can enjoy more of the 
fruits of their labor than people in any country anywhere 
in the world can enjoy theirs. 


ADVERTISING LOWERS PRICES — Does advertising raise the 
cost of goods? On the contrary. Through newspapers, tele- 
vision, magazines, radio and billboards, an advertiser can 
talk to a prospect for a tiny fraction of a cent. Advertising 
is the quickest and cheapest way of reaching large numbers 
of people. It enables the advertiser to reach his market (cus- 
tomers) inexpensively and thus increase his total production, 
thereby reducing the cost of making and selling each unit. 


THE CULTURAL EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING — It’s because of 
advertising that our mass media of communication can 
afford to command the finest talent for bringing to the 


American people information, stimulation, entertainment 
and education which in other countries are available to just 
a very few people. 

Advertising makes its cultural contribution in another 
way. Advertising is in large measure responsible for better 
living, less drudgery, more leisure for more people, This 
creates opportunities for intellectual and spiritual activities 
equaled in few, if any, other countries. While millions and 
millions of dollars are being spent by Americans for cars, 
boats, sports equipment and the paraphernalia of leisure, 
there is a growing hunger for improvement of the mind and 
for aesthetic enjoyment. 


WHAT ARE THE “NEEDS” OF THE PEOPLE?—Critics of ad- 
vertising sometimes indict it for creating dissatisfaction in 
people’s minds with what they have, and persuading and 
cajoling them into buying what they neither need nor want. 
But what are “needs?” The “needs” of people in undeveloped 
countries are not the same as our needs, Our needs of 50 
years ago are not the same as they are today. We don’t actu- 
ally “need” electric razors, electric refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, television sets, shampoos, beauty treatments, pack- 
aged goods, or even automobiles. But would the critics of 
advertising stop encouraging people to want a better life? 
Would they have the millions of people who create, produce, 
and market the so-called “non-essentials” thrown out of 
jobs? Do they want us to go back to the more primitive liv- 
ing of other countries? 


ADVERTISING — PUBLIC SERVANT — Frequently, the adver- 
tising industry is called on to direct public-service jobs — for 
the Government as well as for private public-service organi- 
zations. This it does through the Advertising Council, a non- 
profit organization supported by American business and 
advertising media. Here’s what President Eisenhower said 
to the Advertising Council in Washington several months 


ago: 


“For eighteen years you have been stimulating the nation’s 
conscience in areas where the voluntary work of great num- 
bers of people has been necessary in order to promote worth- 
while causes. I know you have been in such fields as conser- 
vation, organized charities, safety, prevention of accidents, 
and more recently in giving your efforts to the job of point- 
ing out to our people the need for self-discipline if we are 
to avoid debasement of our currency and prevent inflation. 

“And I think no other body has done more in this regard 
in trying to inform America across the board of these things 
than The Advertising Council.” 


Prepared in the interest of wider understanding of advertising with the assistance of the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA 
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Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* Rust, dust meet nemesis 
* Tea—new instant refresher 
* Stops sludge on the run 
* Keeping rust from getting a mole- 
cule-hold on precision parts is an 


old story to Riegel. For razor blades 
we came up with that familiar band 





of paper, specially treated so as not 
to cause corrosion, For packaging 
delicate watch springs, we made a 
moisture-proof, grease-proof, glas- 
sine, polyethylene-lamination. If you 
need anti-tarnish or any special 
paper, write Riegel. 


* Rush hour time saver for restau- 
rants and hotels... pre-measured 
pouches of instant tea that make a 
gallon at a clip before you can say 
“ice cubes.” The pouch is a special 
Riegel protective paper-poly-foil 
combination called Pouchpak.* All 
Six top tea makers use it. *TM. 





* Throw-away oil filters must be 
economical, with high strength and 
uniformity to trap microscopic par- 
ticles while permitting a high rate 
of oil flow. It’s a good job for paper 

. Riegel’s resin-impregnated Oil 
Filter Paper. Custom-made, closely 
controlled, resistant to oil and water. 


* One of our 600 papers may fit 
your needs. Write Riegel Paper Cor- 
poration, Box 250, New York 16, 
New York. 
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made when the plan is final. Reynolds- 
Berger agreed to go along with whatever 
that is. 


Meshing the Plans 


The authority has now come to the 
point where it owns the land, is pre- 
paring it for reuse, and has a redeveloper 
lined up. But there is still much to be 
done before its dream of a “city within 
a city” becomes real. . 

lor one thing, the city must mesh its 
own plans for the Eastwick area with 
the one of Doxiadis. In accepting his, 
it did not necessarily buy every sketch. 
It will insist on certain points because 
it knows what it wants from the area 
and because it has a large stake in it. 
¢ Financial Woes—That stake is going 
up—and that raises another problem. 
Originally it figured it would pay $100- 

illion to acquire the area and get it 
icady for redevelopment, get $43-mil- 
lion from the resale, and share the 
difference with Washington. When the 
Urban Renewal Administration said it 
did not have $38-million—or two-thirds 
of the $57-million—the city raised its 
own contribution in cash, work, and 
facilities to $35-million. (URA agreed 
to give Philadelphia credit for the $16- 
million on other projects.) 


.© Costs Soar—Costs have soared since 


the first estimates were made—perhaps 
by $20-million—partly because of higher 
purchase prices for condemnation cases. 
To recover most of the higher cost, the 
authority got URA to enlarge its grant 
to $36-million. 

Next year, when Berger Bros. starts 
construction of the first 300 homes, the 
authority will get an inkling of how 
people feel about living in Eastwick. 
A study by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania found there is a market for 10,000 
homes over 10 years, but it hasn’t con- 
vinced everyone. 
¢ Prospects—Typical of the skeptics is 
Victor Moore, chairman of the city 
council’s finance committee, who be- 
lieves there will be fewer than 5,000 
residences and most of Eastwick will 
become industrial. “I question whether 
the area will be able to absorb [10,000) 
when it’s open for occupancy. It’s a 
question of economics, not bias. 

Among both those who agree and dis- 
agree with the Penn findings, the con- 
sensus is that the city must take advan- 
tage of 800 or so acres for landscaped 
industrial plants to contribute to the 
city’s employment and tax rolls. To 
make its industrial catches, the Rey- 
nolds-Berger group has retained Larry 
Smith & Co. as consultants, lined up 
financial and other assistance from city 
and state agencies. To help put over 
the housing, it will use Dr. Chester 
Rapkin of Penn, an economic consult- 
ant who is an old hand at urban re- 
newal housing, and civic groups. END 





how to score 
an extra point 
with customers 


Handsome, comfortable, durable 
“Reserved Seat” takes you to all the 
games with important customers. Ideal 
for car, camping or boating. Keeps 
reminding valued accounts you 
appreciate their business 


Write for free Portfolio of 
Customer Relations plans 
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Feather-touch key feed! 5 operations in 1 second 
-electrically! Fastest sealer! Money saver! Litera 
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THE TREND 





Congress and The Great Temptation 


To many observers around the world the Ameri- 
can system of taking four or five months to elect 
a new President seems an unnecessarily expensive 
luxury in these times. They suspect that the Presi- 
dent and the leaders of Congress, in turning to 
electioneering, are indulging in political flimflam at 
the expense of a world that depends on the U.S. 
for leadership. 

The price seems particularly high now—when the 
newly independent Congo is erupting, when Castro 
is confiscating American property out of hand, and 
when Khrushchev regularly threatens the Free 
World by rattling his rockets. 

In this atmosphere, Congress is coming back to 
work in a special session which many expect will be 
given over to politicking and little more. 

It’s not that there is no serious work to be done. 
High on the agenda, demanding attention, are a 
program for medical care for the aged, some kind 
of an overhaul of the tremendously costly farm pro- 
gram, bills for aid to education and housing, a new 
economic program for Latin America, the continu- 
ing debate on civil rights, and a review of the de- 
fense program where the Democrats are asking for 
increased appropriations of as much as $3-billion. 

The temptation is immense to let all this lapse into 
mere jockeying for an advantage with the voters. 
The two Presidential candidates—Vice-Pres. Nixon 
and Sen. John Kennedy—dominate the sessions of 
the Senate. Both parties want a record with which 
they can go to the voters in just a few more months. 
The pressure of time—the Congress will have no 
more than a few weeks to work—is heavy. 

In this situation, it is easy for leaders of both 
parties to find lollipops for the voters. They can be 
quite cynical about it—sending up bills to the White 
House that they are sure in advance will be vetoed. 
Or they can let the time go in endless debate of 
always-controversial points on such things as aid to 
education or civil rights. 

But if this Congress is not to get down to serious 
work, it might as well pack up and go home now. 

Indeed, the country will suffer something of a 
strategic loss if this session does not get some seri- 
ous work done. At the least, our friends in the 
uncommitted nations and our allies would be shaken 
in their faith in the ability of the U.S. to lead the 
Free World in a time of crisis. Our prestige in 
such areas as Africa and Indonesia may suffer 
markedly. 

Even the attempt to make political hay may go 
wrong. The American people are deeply concerned 
about our posture in international affairs in this 
time of threats of nuclear war. People are much 
more sophisticated than they once were on the tac- 
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tics of politicians. Not too many voters will be fooled 
by a Congress producing bills that are designed only 
to make “a record” before they are vetoed at the 
White House. 

In short, Congress may find that too much politick- 
ing will backfire when the voters go to the polls. 


Realism in Oil Prices 


In a world torn by revolutionary forces that al- 
most defy comprehension—witness Cuba and the 
Congo—it is encouraging to see one of our leading 
corporations face a major international problem 
with realism. The company is Standard Oil (N. J.), 
and the problem is the artificial structure of world 
oil prices—the umbrella that has been held over 
prices for crude at a time of a world glut in oil. 

This week, through Esso Export Corp., Jersey 
moved to correct this situation by reducing its 
posted prices for Middle East crude oils. Almost 
certainly the other international oil companies will 
follow suit (page 34). 

It was not clear at midweek whether this price 
cut would be extended to Venezuela or, for that 
matter, whether it was only the first step toward a 
reasonable price policy in the Middle East. Jersey’s 
price cut was relatively small—a maximum of 14¢ 
a bbl. 

It is clear, though, that the goal is to establish 
some order in the international oil business. In 
recent months there has been widespread discount- 
ing from posted prices all over the world in a mad 
scramble for business. In part, the discounting has 
been a response to growing Soviet offers of oil at 
low prices, but the Soviets were only taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities unrealistic posted 
prices presented to them. 

So chaotic has the situation become that the whole 
price structure has been threatened with total col- 
lapse—a development that might have shaken the 
politically delicate relations that exist between the 
Western oil companies and the producing countries. 

In purely economic terms, Jersey perhaps could 
have justified a more drastic cut in posted prices. 
But this inevitably would have provoked a political 
outcry from the governments of the Middle East, 
where the 50-50 arrangements are based on post- 
ings for crude. Also, Venezuela would have been 
under even more pressure than it is today to let its 
posted price go down. If Jersey has chosen the 
course of compromise between economic and politi- 
cal reality, it seems to have done so for good reasons 
The important thing is that it has made a start 
toward getting the structure of world prices back in 
touch with reality. 
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McGRAW-EDISON, at its Line Material Industries Division, solved an electrical 
maintenance problem with a product developed by the scientists of Shell Research. 


They found the better way 


‘The hum of motors, the blaze of lights, the glow 
of heated elements mean vital electric current is 
flowing to users all along the line. It also means 
temperature is building up in transformers. 


Trouble-free cooling is imperative, especially in 
transformers located at isolated points where main- 
tenance is difficult and expensive. 

In line with Thomas A. Edison’s motto: ““There’s 
a way to do it better—find it,”’” McGraw-Edison’s 
Line Material Industries Division studied all lead- 


ing coolants and found the better way with Shell 
Diala Oil AX. Today, this product of Shell Research 
cools and protects some of the world’s biggest 
transformers. Engineers predict Diala® will last as 
long as the transformers. 


Development of longer lasting oils is another ex- 
ample of Shell Research at work. It is your assurance 
of better value—more for your 
money —wherever you see the 
Shell name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell 
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HUNTINGTON-SHERATON 


Sheraton invites you to a holiday all year ‘round. 
Choose any time for a visit to these delightful resort 
areas and know before you go that it’s the season of 
enjoyment. Here, at Sheraton Hotels, the living is in- 
formal, the scenery dazzling the atmosphere just 
right for outdoor sports and indoor luxury living. For 





ROVAL HAWAIIAN 


FRENCH LICK, IND. 


reservations, see your travel agent or call the nearest 
Sheraton Hotel. Diners’ Club card is honored for all 
hotel services. 

For free, colorful booklet on any. Sheraton resort hotel, 
write: Sheraton Corporation, Dept. RH, 470 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Sheraton Corporation of America shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


the proudest name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations by 
the 4-Secon 
if 


call your n 8 
Sheraton Hote! 
EAST 
NEW YORK 
Park- Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atlanti 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn- Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton- Belvedere 
Sheraton-Baltimor 
opens October, 196 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
SPRINGFIE 
Sheraton- Ki 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hote 
BUFFALO 
»heraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
sheraton- Syracuse 
BINGHAMTON, K.Y 


Sheraton Inn 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackst 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadiliac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibso 
ST. LovIS 


Shetaton-Jefferson 


Sheraton-Fontenelle 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hole 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, $.D 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton- Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S$. D 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Shetaton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, iowa) 


Sheraton-Montrose 
SOUTH 
LOUISVILLE 


Sheraton Hote: 
The Wattersor 


Sheraton-Dalias 

WEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 
MOBILE, Alabama 
Sheraton-Battle House 
WEST 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Sher Palace 


LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton- West 

PASADENA 
Huntington 

PORTLAND, Ore 


Sheraton-P 


HAWAII 


Royal Manor 
Princess Ka 
Moana 
rfRider 

CANADA 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Roya 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 

King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
sheraton- Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont 


TEL AVIV 
Sheraton-Tel Av 
»pens March. 1961 








